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PREFACE 


In pursuance of the recoiniiiendations of the Rau Court of Enquiry, 
Family Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform lines in selected 
industrial centres in India during 1944 — 46 by the (iovernment of India 
with a view to constructing and maintaining reliable Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for different centres. With the passage of time the con- 
sumption pattern of working class had undergone considerable change and 
it was felt that the existing Consumer Price Index Numbers should Ix^ 
revised on the basis of new weighting diagrams. It was, therefore, decided 
by the Planning (k)mmission that fresh Family Living Surveys in 50 
important industrial centres (factory, mining and plantations) based on the 
latest scientific principles should be conducted during the Second Plan 
period. I'his task was entrusted to the Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour 
and Employment. A Working Group consisting of representatives of Indian 
Statistical Institute, National Sample Survey, Central Statistical Organisa- 
tion and the Labour Bureau was accordingly set up for deciding all techni- 
cal details for the planning and conduct of the Enquiries. I'he Encpiiries 
were conducted in 1958-50 in accordance with the recommendations of the 
'I’echnical Advisory C^ommittee on Cost of Living Index Numbers set up 
by Government and keeping in view the principles laid down by the I.L.(). 

2. Unlike the 1944 — 46 Encpurie.s which mainly consisted of collection 
of data on Income and Expenditure of working class households, the 
scope of 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so as to include a study of other 
aspects of the Level of Living in addition to Income and Expenditure. 

3. The collection of data was entrusted to the National Samyde Survey 
during its 14th round (exceyit for Bombay centre and centres in West 
Bengal where the field work was done by I.S.I. Field Branch) and tabula- 
tions relating to Family Budget data to the Indian Statistical Institute, 
(kdcutta. "Ihe drafting of the Reports and the tabulation of data relating 
to Level of laving were the responsibility of the Labour Bureau. 

4. "Ehis Report relates to the Encyuiries conducted in Alleppey centre. 
A General Report dealing mainly with the technical aspects of the Enquiries 
is being brought out separately. 'I'he present Report consists of two Parts. 
Part I contains a discussion of Family Budget data while Part II analyses 
data relating to other aspects of the Level of Living. 

5. "I'he jjrimary responsibility of drafting this Report develf>p^ on 
Shri J. N. Sharma, Research Oflicer, assisted by Shri N. K. Sharma, Investi- 
gator Grade I. under the guidance and supervision of Shri L. R. Varma, 
Deputy Director. My thanks are due to the National Sample Survey, the 
Indian Statistical Institute, the Central Statistical Organisation, the State 
Governments and the various Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations for 

(i) 
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their kind eo-opciatioii in the conduct of the Enquiries. Thanks are also 
due to the working class Jiouscholds but for whose active co-operation it 
would not have been possible to collect the requisite data relating to the 
various facets of family living. 

(). d'he views expressed in this Report are not those of the Government 
of India. 


K. C. SEAT 

Director 

LaHOUR liCREAU, 

Kennedy House, Simi.a-4, 

Dated the {)th February^ 
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PAR 1 I (FAMILY BUDGET) 

ClIAFIER 1 

SCOPE AND ME I'HOD OF THE SURVEY 
1.1. Family living study — 

Family living studies aim at the collection and analysis of data on 
consumption pattern and other aspects of living conditioJis in respect 
of families of a specified population group. The surveys conducted for 
this purpose provide scope for the collection of a wide range of data from 
the families. When attention is focussed on a limited aspect only, the sur- 
veys become specialised surveys, such as family budget surveys, where the 
bulk of the data collected relate to consumption expenditure. Other illus- 
trations of such specialised surveys are food consumption surveys, health 
surveys, labour force surveys, demographic surveys, education surveys and 
housing surveys. Although in each case the specialised survey lays emphasis 
on a particular problem, some more general information such as the econo- 
mic status of the family is fiecpicntly included in order to facilitate the 
analysis of the data collected during the specialised surveys. In recent years 
the tendency has been to widen the scope of family living surveys to multi- 
subject surveys laying equal emphasis on a broad spectrum of data, combin- 
itig two or more major topics, such as family characteristics, income, employ- 
ment. ed::c;:;ion, hou.sitig, nutritioit, heaklt. etc. Through such ntulti- 
std)ject surveys, family living studies can be put to manifold uses. Thc.se 
mav be used to provide material for research into the behaviour patterns 
of difTercnt groups of the population. They can also supply the basic data 
needed for policy-making in connection with social ^td economic plan- 
ning which in.ay include the eslablishincnl of norms ^the determination 
of needs, in preparation for social and economic measures, as well as for 
the assessment of the impact of policy decisions already applied in imple- 
menting welfare programmes. Iji developing countries like India, which are 
engaged in planning programmes, the data collected through family living 
surveys can be tised to fill gaps in the existing information and to provide 
checks on the completeness of the existing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for an 
analy,sis of the level of living of a particular population group. An idea of 
the spectrum of data needed for such an analysis can be had from the 
following main components of the level of living given by the U.N, Com- 
mittee of Experts on International Definition and Measurement of 
Standards and Levels of Living. 1954* 

(i) Health, including demographic conditions; 

(ii) Food and nutrition; 

(iii) Education, inchuling literacy and skills; 

(iv) Conditions of work; 

(v) Employment situation; 

(vi) Aggregate consumption and savings; 

(vii) Transportation; 

(viii) Housing, including household facilities; 

(ix) Clothing; 

•Report on International Definition and Measurement of Standards and Levels oi Jjivinir 
(U. N.) 1954. 
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(x) Recreation and entertainment; 

(xi) Social security; and 

(xii) Human freedoms. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this country during 1958-50, 
inter-alia, in Alleppey, an attempt was made to cover many of the 
components given above. At the same time, the object of deriving a 
weighting diagram for new series of consumer price index numbers for 
the respective centres was kept in view. For the latter purpose, the rele- 
vant data are those which are usually covered in a specialised family 
budget survey. In this Report, the data on family budget survey have been 
discussed separately in Part I and the data collected on other components 
of level of living have been presented in Part II. 

1.2. Description of the survey — 

The survey in Alleppey was part of an integrated scheme of family 
living surveys among industrial workers at 50* important factory, mining 
and plantation centres under the Second Five Year Plan. The details re‘ 
garding origin, scope, design, etc., of the present surveys will be published 
in a separate report, as they happen to be common for all the 50 centres. 
A few important details are, however, discussed here briefly in order to 
bring out the significance of the data for Alleppey centre presented in 
this Report. 

1.2.1. Organisation of the survey — The working class family living 
survey was sponsored by the Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and 
Employment, Government of India. The technical details of the survey 
were worked out under the guidance of the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee on Cost of Living Index Numbers consisting of the representatives 
of the Ministries of Labour and Employment, Food and Agriculture 
and Finance, the Planning Coomrnission, the National Sample Survey Direc- 
torate, the Department of Statistics (C.S.O.), the Indian Statistical Institute 
and the Reserve Bank of India, The field work was entrusted to the Directo- 
rate of National Sample Survey, and processing and tabulation of data 
collected in Schedule ‘A’ (Family Budget) to the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. The tabulation of data collected in Schedule ‘B’ (Level of 
Living) was done in the Labour Bureau. Analysis of the data, publication 
of reports on the results of the surveys and construction and maintenance 
of new series of consumer price index numbers were the responsibilities 
of the Labour Bureau. 

1.2.2. Definition of a working class family — A working class family 
was the basic unit of the survey. A family was defined in terms of 
sociological and economic considerations as consisting of persons: 

(i) generally related by blood and marriage or adoption; 

(ii) usually living together and/or served from the same kitchen; 
and 

(iii) pooling a major part of their income and/or depending on a 
common pool of income for a major part of their expendi- 
ture. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with the 
family and depending on the common family pool for their expenditure 
were considered family members. On the other hand, domestic servants 
and paying guests were generally excluded from the concept but they 

♦A List of 50 centres is ^iven in Appendix 1. 
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•were taken to constitute separate families within the household. Care 
was taken to include temporary absentees such as family members on 
lours or on visit to relatives or friends, or in hospital. Casual guests were 
not considered to be family members even though they might have 
stayed with the family for a fairly long period. In a messing group, 
where the members pooled a part of their income only for messing, 
generally each member was treated as a separate family. 

A working class family was defined as one which derived 50 per cent, 
or more of its income during the specified calendar month through 
manual work in a factory, mine or plantation covered by the Factories 
Act, 1948, the Mines Act, 1952 or the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 as the 
case may be. 'I 'he survey in Alleppey which was a factory-centre, covered 
families deriving a major part of their income from manual employment in 
registered factories only. Manual work was defined on the basis of classifica- 
tion of occupation.s. Thus, a job though essentially involving physical 
labour but recj Hiring a certain level of general, professional, scientific or 
technical education was cla.ssified as “non-manual”. On the other hand, 
jobs involving physical lalxmr but not requiring much of educational 
(general, .scientific, technical or otherwise) background were treated as 
■“manual” work. 

1.2.8. Delirnitnlion of area — The geographical area to be covered in 
the course of the survey at a centre was decided in consultation with local 
organisations both official and non-official, municipalities or corporations 
and other knowledgeable authorities during a preliminary survey con- 
ducted in December, 1957 — February, 1958. At the Alleppey centre, the 
whole of the municipal area excluding the 15 wards given below and 
including the panchayat’ areas of Nannachcri, Nararikulan and Panna- 
pan was considered as the sampling frame. The wards excluded from the 
survey were: Zacharia Bazar, Beach, I.,ajanath, Municipal office ward. 
Palace, Pallatharuthi, Seaview, Factoryy Market, Mullakarai, Boatjetty, 
Thiruniala, Sanathanam, Zilla Court and rhathampully. 

1.2.4. Design of survey — ^Two types of sampling methods, viz., tene- 
ment sampling and pay-roll sampling were followed for getting down to 
the ultimate units of the family living survey, viz., the families. The 
choice between the two methods depended upon operational convenience. 
Thus, at a centre where working class population was concentrated in 
definite areas, which could be located and demarcated without much 
difficulty, tenement sampling was followed. On the other hand, if the 
working class population in a centre was found to be loosely di,spersed, the 
pay-roll -sampling became operationally more convenient and economical. 
On the basis of a preliminary survey, it was decided to adopt tenement 
sampling at Alleppey centre. 

The sample size for a centre was determined on the basis of the 
number of industrial workers, the type of sampling followed, the work- 
load manageable by an Investigator and the required precision of weights 
to be derived from Schedule ‘A’ for consumer price index numbers. The 
sample size for Alleppey was 360 families to be canvassed for Schedule ‘A’ 
and 120 for Schedule ‘B’. The number of schedules finally collected and 
tabulated was also 360 for Schedule ‘A’ and 120 for .Schedule ‘B’. 

The two samples drawn for Schedules ‘A’ and ‘B’ were mutually 
exclusive because canvassing of both the schedules from the same sampled 
families would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators and in- 
formants. The whole sample was staggered over a period of 12 months 
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evenly so as to eliminate the seasonal effects on the consumption pattern. 
The selection ot sample was done in two stages. In the first stage the area 
covered by the sampling w'as divided into well defined blocks, each 
having a |X)pulation of 150 to 200 households. Of the 88 blocks, 7 blocks 
were omitted f>ecause they containeil negligible working class population. 

I be remaining blocks were grouped into clusters of 3 blocks each such 
that no two blocks in a cluster belonged to the same ward and the cluster 
sizes w'cre equalised with respect to the number of workers residing in 
them. The clusters were then arranged in decreasing order of number of 
workers and 2 independent simple systematic samples of 12 clusters each 
were selected. Each of tlie 12 clusters sampled for an Investigator was 
assigned to a particular month for enquiry by a random process. The 
second stage unit for selection was a working class family. Each month 
the Investigator listed all the families in the cluster allotted to that month 
by house-to-hou.se visit and classified them as working class families and 
others. While listing information was also collected on the family size, the 
expenditure class to which it belonged and the State of origin of the head 
of the family. 'I’he two expenditure clas.ses were those with expenditure 
less than Rs. 60 per month and others. This information was used to 
arrange the working class families in the cluster, first by family size (single- 
member families and others) and within these classes by expenditure cia.ss 
and within these by the State of origin, those belonging to State of origin 
of the majority of families in the cluster were put in one class and the rest 
formed the other class. A simple systematic sample of 20 working class 
families was drawn from this arranged list. Every fourth family in this 
sample was contacted for filling Schedule ‘B’ (on level of living) and the 
remaining three for Schedule ‘A’ (on Family Budget). 

1.2.5. Period of .vi/rr'cy — As mentioned eariler, the survey was designed 
to cover a period of 12 months at each centre. 'The peiiod for the working 
cia.ss family living survey at Alleppey centre was Angus!. 1058 to Julv, 
1059. 

1.2.(). Method of siin>ey — The ‘Interview' Method’ w'as followed h)r the 
collection of data, as a large portion of the population covered consisted 
of illiterate workers who ccmld not be expected to reply to mailed 
questionnaires or to maintain accounts. Moreover, the questionnaire 
(overed a wide range of subjects, accurate replies to some of Avhich could 
not be had without explaining the significance' of the cpiestions to the res- 
pondents. 

1.2.7. Difficulties in the collection of data -The employers and em- 
ployees evinced keen interest in the survey and extended full co-operation 
lo the Investigators of the Directorate of National Sample Survey, who 
were entrusted with the field work. Because of the lengthy questionnaire, 
however, the sampled workers sometimes felt impatient while answering 
questions. It took three to four hours to complete schedule ‘A’ (relating to 
income and expenditure). The detailed itemised break down of consump- 
tion and expenditure in many of the blocks, e.g.. Clothing, Medical care. 
Personal care. Education and Reading, Recreation and Amusements, 
Transport and Communication, Subscription, Personal effects, taxes and 
interest was specially irksome. Information on the consumption of liquor 
and other intoxicants was furnished by the workers with great reluctance. 



CiiAriER 2 

KCONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 

2.1. Introductory — 

Allcppey is an important industrial centre in Kerala. It is larnou.s 
for manufacture of coir and coir products. 

2.2. Population ■ 

With a population of l..”9 lakhs, Alleppcy is the fourth largest city in 
Kerala, d'he population of Allcppey has registered a lapid increase especi- 
ally during the four decades encling 19(11. d'he following table shows the 
growth of population in Allcppey fro^m 1901 onwards: — 


Table 2.1 


Year 

1 


Poyuilat ioii 

•> 

Decemual 

■« 'j-p 

«: n 

Vi 

J90j*. . 


. . 

24,9 IS 


1911 .. 



25,()05 

1 :$(>o 

1921 .. 



:PJ,974 

1 -M-O? 

I9:u .. 



49.8‘>S 


1911 .. 




■ ! L'S-aO 

I95J . / 



1J6,27S 

f ICfi- tl 

J9;it., 

• • 



1 Ml 10 


2.?). Worhing class markets — 

The market patronised predcjniinantly by the working class popula- 
tion in Allcppey is Stone Bridge. This market has been selected for the 
collection of telail prices for the new series of Consumer Price Index 
Numbers for Alleppcy centre. 

2.4. General characteristics of working class population—Suroey 
results — 

2.4.1. Industries — According to the survey the estimated number of 
working class families (as delincd for the purpose of the survey) in 
Allcppey was about 3 thousand. The estimated number of employees in 
the.se families was about 4.5 thousand. I’he distribution of these employees 
by industries and in each industry by .sex and adults/childrcn is given in 
the following table. In column 7 average monthly income per employee 
from paid employment in different industries, as reported by the families, 
is also given. 

♦Figures for the years 1901 to 1951 wera taken from Census of India, 1951, Vol. I (Part 

II- A), pages 72 *7.1. 

■fCensua of India 1961, Paper No. 1, 1962. 
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Table 2.2 

Distribution of employees (including apprentices) by industries and 

other details 

Porcontago distribution of employees Total Averaejo Numbei 

by sex: and afliilta/cbildren number monthly of emp- 

Industry ^ of emp- income loyeos 

Men Women Children Total loyees pt^r emp- (um'sti- 

(ostimat- loyeefrom mated r* 
od) paid 

employ- 

ment 

(Rs.) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Manufacture of coir and coir 


products 

81 *08 

18-70 

0-22 

100-00 

3,886 

43 33 

456 

Rest 

90-55 

8-18 

1-27 

100-00 

587 

34-83 

77 

All 

82-32 

17 -.32 

0-36 

100-00 

4,473 

42-21 

533 

Number of employees (un- 








estimated)* 

444 

87 

2 

533 

X 

X 

X 


Of the total employees, about 87 per cent, were engaged in manufactuie 
of coir and coir products. The proportion of children (up to the age of 
14 years) was negligible. 

The average monthly income per employee was Rs. 12.21 for all 
industries, this figure being Rs. 43.‘5.^ in manufacture of coir and coir 
products. 

2.4.2. Occupations — Table 2.3 gives, by major occupations, the per- 
centage distribution of employees by sex and adults/children, total 
number of employees and average monthly income per employee from 
paid employment. 

Table 2.3 

Distribution of employees (including apprentices) by occupation and 

other details 

Porceiitago distribution of employees by Total Average Number 

sox and adults/cbildron numbt'r of monthly of 

Occupation f ^ — - — employees income employees 

Men Women Children Total jier emp- (unesti- 

loyee mated) 

from 
paid 
employ- 
ment (Rs.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Spinners, piecers and 

winders 

57-15 

42-01 

0-84 

100-00 

1,002 

33-76 

114 

Spinners, weavers, knitters, 
dyers and related workers 

— rest 

90-98 

9-02 

, , 

100-00 

2,366 

45-60 

281 

Testers, packers, sorters and 

related workers 

92-25 

7-75 

, , 

100 00 

228 

52-18 

28 

Labourers not elsewhere clas- 

sified 

88-70 

11-30 

. . 

100-00 

273 

41-78 

30 

Rest 

83-56 

15-20 

1-24 

100-00 

604 

39-44 

80 

All occupation 

82-32 

17-32 

0-36 

100-00 

4,473 

42-21 

533 

Total (unestimated) 

444 

87 

2 

533 

X 

X 

X 


♦Cnesti mated figures stand for sample totals and estimated figures are the population esti 
mites derived from the sani])lc totals. This is how the expressions will be used in all other 
tables of Part T of the Report. Where nothing is ment ioned, the figures should be taken ns 
‘estimated figures’. 
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A majority (53 per cent.) of the employees were employed as spinners,, 
weavers, knitters, dyers and related workers — rest. 

The average monthly income from paid employment per employee 
in case of testers, packers, sorters and related workers; spinners, weavers, 
knitters, dyers and related workers — rest was higher than the overall 
average for all occupations. 

2.4.3. Nature of employment and type of settlement — Table 2.4 
gives the percentage distribution of employees by number of days worked 
during the month classified by (a) regular and casual employment and (b) 
settled or not-settled. A settled person was defined as one who had 
permanently settled down at the place of survey, i.e., who bad no endur- 
ing connections with his native place and had developed sentimental 
and permanent attachment to his present place of stay. 

Table 2,1 


Percentage distribution of employees (including apprent ices) h\ nature 
of employment, type of settlement and number of days worked 


Number of days worked 
during the bi.st month 

Nature 

of employment 

3’yp(. of 1 

scttloment Number 

RogulrTi* 

Casual 

^ f 

All 

SottJod 

Not settled oinpbiyoos 
(unest i- 
motod) 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

3* 16 

1 *72 

3*03 

3 08 


19 

1—7 

4-38 

25*84 

6*22 

(Ml) 

8*34 

37 

S— 15 

15*60 

00 

18*19 

18*32 

10*42 

101 

16—19 

15*39 

11 *07 

15*02 

14*95 

19-57 

8t) 

29—23 

27*76 

11*15 

26*34 

26*30 

28*19 

145 

24—27 

32*63 

4*36 

30*21 

3) *33 

22*12 

146 

28—31 

lOS 


0*99 

0*83 

11*06 

5 

Total 

100*09 

100 00 

100*00 

100 - < 0 

100-00 

.533 

Percontago to total 

91*43 

8*57 

100 00 

98-39 

1*61 


Number of employoos 







(unostimated) 

484 

49 

533 

523 

10 



Of the total employees, about 91 per cent, were regidar and the re 
maining 9 per cent, were casual*. A large majority (about 98 per cent.) of 
employees were settled at the centre. 

2.4.4. Family mcome — 'I'he average monthly income per family of 
the population surveyed was Rs. 78.23. The estimated distribution of 
families in dilferent income classes is given in talkie 2.5. 

♦The clissifioation. ofworkers into regular and casual was done on a different basis from the 
one adopted in the “Occupational Wage Survey” conducted by the babour Bureau in 
19.5S-59 whore t!ie term casual was used in a more restricted sense. 
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Dislribulio7i of 

Table 2.5 

fa77iilies by 7no77thly family 

inco77te 


Mo'Uhly faiiiilv inc 'inc clai 




Percentage 
of families 
to toiul 

1 




2 

;Rs. SO 

• • 



4 22 

Rs. .SO— <Rs.G0 

. . 


. . 

33-50 

Rs. 00— <Rs. <»() 




3f - HO 

Rs. 90-<Rs. I‘J() 




18-54 

Rs. li!0— <Rs. 1.50 

. . 

. . 

. , 

5-34 

Rs. 150-<Rs.210 

. . 

. . 


5-24 

Us, 210 and above 

* • * * 

1V>tal 

- • 

1-21 

100-00 


zr 


The inod^l family income group was from ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 00’ 
Only about 12 per cent, of the families had income of Rs. 120 or more per 
month. 


2.4.5. Family size — I'he average size of the family was 5.62 persons. Tlie 
estimated distribution of families in the different size groups is given in 
table 2.6. 

Table 2.6 

Distributio7i of families by family size 


Fainilv size (imniber of members) 


Percentage 
of families 
to total 


One .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 200 

Two and three . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . 15-17 

Four and five . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . 30 - 0 ,*! 

and seven . . . . . . . . . ♦ . , . . . . 32-58 

Abftveseven .. .. .. .. ,, .. 20-22 

Tola! .. 100-00 


A large producliot f (33 per cent.) of families consisted of six and seven 
members. 


* The sign “<” in thi.s and subsequent tables denotes ‘loss than’. 


CllAI*lER 3 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 

3.1. Introductory — 

Some general details of the working class population in Alleppey 
have been discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of the ini' 
portant socio-economic characteristics of the working class families in 
Alleppey, as revealed by the survey, is presented below\ 

3.2. Age, sex and marital status — 

'Fable 3.1 gives tbe percentage distribution of family membos by 
age, sex. and marital status. 

'Tabi.e 3.1 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and marital status 


Sex and marital 
status 

Number 

of 

mem- 

bers 

(unesti- 

mated 




Ago (years) 




IVrccnt- 
a’^e difl- 
tribu- 
tion of 
all mem- 
bers 

r 

Below 

5 

6—14 

15—34 

35—64 

55- 59 

c: 

0 

1 

C5 

65 Total 
and 
above 

1 

o 

3 

4 

r> 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

ll 

Afen 











Unmarrit'd 

654 

25-69 

42-41 

28-94 

2-96 

.. 



100-00 

32-05 

Married 

325 



31-89 

54-63 

7-29 

2-16 

4-03 

100 -00 

15-89 

Widowed 

15 




38-60 

9-64 

20-28 

31 -58 

I00-(K» 

0-70 

Divorred 

2 



, , 

l(X)-00 



. . 

100-00 

0-1 1 

Separated 

8 



66-42 

18-57 

15-oi 

■ • 

- - 

100-00 

0-35 

Sub -total 

1,004 

16-77 

27-69 

29-08 

20-50 

2-61 

0-99 

1-76 

100-00 

49-10 


Women 


Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Separated 

64G 

334 

139 

4 

21 

30-99 

0-30 

52-72 

15-17 

58-35 

8-59 

50-00 

67-69 

1 -12 
38-40 
44-96 
13-38 
24-12 

1 -32 
10-40 
36-62 

1 -62 

12-53 

0-61 

23-52 

8-19 

100-00 
100 00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 

26 01 
16-49 
6-95 
0-26 
1-19 

Sub-total . 

1,038 

16-95 

26-98 

29-64 

19-76 

2-03 

2-04 

3-60 

100-00 

50 -IK) 

Total 

2,042 

10-36 

27-32 

29-67 

20-12 

2-32 

1 -52 

2-69 

100-00 

100-00 

Mutnber of mem- 
bers (unesti- 
mated) 

X 

335 

562 

595 

415 

44 

34 

57 

2.042 

X 


Taking all the members living with the families at the centre, about 
49 per cent, were men and 51 per cent, women. Children of 14 years of 
age or below constituted about 44 per cent, of the total and persons of 55 
years and above about 7 per cent. Of the persons falling in the age group 
15 to 54, about 49 per cent, were men and 51 per cent, women. In this 
age-group among men, about 41 per cent, were unmarried, about 56 per 
cent, married, about 1 per cent, widowers and the rest were, divorced or 
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separated. Among women in the same age-group, about 17 per cent, were 
unmarried, 63 per cent, married, about 15 per cent, widows and the rest 
were divorced or separated. 

3.3 Religion and size — 

I'able 3.2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size 
giving a few more details such as average size of the family and average 
number of children per family. 

Tabi.e 3.2 


Percentage dist.ributioti of families by religioji and size 

Miy© Ilf* r^iT^iilv - - 

Relic ii »n 


Hinduism 

Christianity Rest 

Total 

I 2 

.S 4 

5 

One . . . . . . . . . . J • S4 

Two and three . . . . . . . . 14 ‘^0 

Four and five .. .. .. 2S-75 

and seven .. .. 31*42 

Above seven .. .. .. 23*51) 

2 • H 1 

11) •().■» 

:i0-l)t) 3(»-77 

31-74 4S-H0 

tr>-rt 14 •B3 

2-00 
1.7- 17 
30-03 
32 -.58 
20-22 

Total .. 100-00 

lOO-OO lOO-OO 

100*00 

Percentage c.f families to total . . . . 58*31 

3.vr)7 (>-12 

100*00 

Average size of the family. . . . . . 5*74 

5 -38 (i-Ol) 

5 02 

Average number of children per family . . 2*43 

2-38 3-14 

2-40 

3.4. iMtigiiage and size — 

Table 3.3 shows the percentage distribution of families by mother- 
tongue and size giving a few more details such as average size and 
average number of children per family. 

Tabi.e 3.3 

Percentage distribution of families by tnother-tongue and size 

Size of family 

Mot her- tongue 



.A-. 


MaLiyalam Rest Total 


1 

2 

3 4 

One 

2-00 

2-00 

Two and t hree 

15-17 

15-17 

Four and five 

30-03 

30-03 

Six and seven 

32-58 

32-58 

Above seven 

20-22 

20-22 


Total .. 100-00 

iOO-OO 

Percentage of families to total 

100-00 

100-00 

Average size of the family 

5-02 

6-62 

Average number of children per family 

2-46 

2-46 
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All the families spoke Malayalam. 

3.5. Literacy — 

The levels of literacy among family members by age and family 
income classes are presented in table 3.4. 

Table 3.4 


Percentage distribution of family members in xtarious monthly family 
income classes by age group and level of literacy 





Monthly family income class (Rs.) 




Ag« group aHd 

rducatioaa) 

■tandard 

<30 

30-- 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

ISO 

<210 

210 

and aboTO 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

% 

7 

8 

9 

Agt less than 5 









ycar« 

Below primary . . 


4-99 

2-16 

1-98 

9-36 

8-33 


3-76 

No education . . 

100 00 

05-01 

97-84 

98-02 

90-64 

91 -67 

100-66 

96-24 

Total . . 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

Ag€ J years and 
above 

Illiterate 

20-55 

23 '.32 

22-79 

18-23 

18-98 

7-54 

5*53 

20*28 

Below primary 

62*22 

60-79 

54-01 

54-27 

49-28 

48-29 

43-68 

55-29 

Primary 

12-08 

13-80 

20 41 

21-65 

2tt-l2 

38-18 

43-07 

20-62 

Middle 

5-15 

2 09 

2-27 

5-85 

5-62 

5-12 

4-21 

3-54 

Matriculate 



0-34 

, , 


0-87 

3 51 

0-23 

Otberfl 



0*18 

-• 




0 08 

Total .. 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 


Only about 4 per cent, of children aged less than 5 years had started 
reteiving education. The percentage of illiterate members seemed to 
decline with higher income-clas.ses whereas the percentage of members 
having primary or higher standard of education was, generally, higher in 
higher income classes. 

3.(). Hist ri hut ion of family-members by age, sex and activity status — 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful 
employment, (b) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking 
then available for gainful employment and (c) those not iti the labour 
force. I'he first major category covers employers, employees, apprentices, 
seh-employed persons and unpaid family labour. The second category 
tnrludes the unemployed, i.e.. persons seeking employment ami persons 
not seeking, though available for, employment. The last (ategory (oui- 
oraves pensioners, students, women doing domestic work onlv. disabled 
p(rM)ns. young children, those employed in non-gainful occupations, etc. 

For each of the members of the sampled families infonnaiion was 
collected on age, sex and activity sUitus as on the day [uecediiig the date 
of survey. The estimated distribution for all families of the defined 
working class population group is given in table 3.5. 

Ll*(l>)2S60ofhH— a 
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Talbe 3.5 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status 





Age (years) 

A. 




Percent- 
afire dis- 
tribu- 
tion of 
all mem- 
bers 

6ex and aetiTity 
•tatiis 



liHWauMvI ^ 

of Below 

members 6 
(unesti- 
mated) 

5-_-14 J5-34 

35- 54 55—59 

6<>— 64 

65 

and 

above 

- ^ 

Total 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Malt 


Employer 




•• 





•• 


Employee 

442 


0-43 

48-27 

42-88 

5-22 

1-44 

1-70 

100-00 

21-48 

Apprentice 

4 



100-00 


• • 



100-00 

0-16 

Self employed 

21 


-• 

65-71 

21-30 

4-95 

4-53 

3-51 

100-00 

I-IO 

Unpaid family 
labour 

5 


17-56 

73-98 

.. 

• • 


8-46 

100-00 

0-27 

Unemployed 

43 


6-18 

76-74 

15-38 


1-70 


100-00 

206 

Koi in labour force 

489 

34-28 

55-48 

6-41 

1-25 

0-43 

0-38 

1-77 

100-00 

24-03 

Sub-total 

1,004 

16-77 

27-69 

29-68 

20-50 

2-61 

0-99 

1-76 

100-00 

49-10 

iFtmale 











Employer 

Employee 

87 


;; 

29-61 

58-00 

* a 

5-74 

3-68 

2-97 

lOO-OO 

• a 

4-54 

Apprentice 

Self employed . . 

250 


5-74 

53-06 

34-82 

307 

2-01 

1-30 

iOO-00 

;ii-4i 

Unpaid family 
labour 

70 


9-77 

61-56 

19-90 

400 

1-67 

3 04 

100-00 

4-53 

Unemployed . . 
Not in labour force 

12 

013 

27-25 

7-49 

42-24 

77-55 

14-82 

14-96 

8-24 

0-82 

1-90 

4-73 

100 00 

100-00 

0-62 

29-80 

Sub-total 

1,038 

15-95 

26-98 

29-64 

19-76 

2-03 

2-04 

3-00 

100-00 

50-90 

Total . . 

2,042 

10-30 

27-32 

29-07 

20-12 

2-32 

1-52 

2 -69 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of mem- 
bers (unosti- 
inated) 


335 

502 

595 

415 

44 

34 

57 

2,042 



It has to be borne in mind tliat the nnivcisc covered in this case was 
otdy a particular section of the working class population in .\llcppey 
comprising families which derived a major pan of their income from 
employment in registered factories. Naturally, the percentage of un- 
employed was very small among this section of working class population 
and persons were cither gainfully occupied or not in the labour force. 
I he labour force participation rate was of the extent of about Id per 
<cnt. consisting of gainfully occupied persons and unemployed persons. 
The percentage of women employees including self-employed workers 
was cpiite high. 
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3.7. Disirihxition of family members by age, sex and economic status — 

Economic status is meant to clas.sify persons into earner, earning 
tlependant and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as one 
whose income was sufficient for his/her maintenance; an earning depend- 
ant as one whose income was not adequate for his/her own mainLenance 
,aiid non-earning dependant as one who earned no income at all and was 
dependent for his/her maintenance on others. 

The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and 
economic status as on the clay preceding the date of survey is given 
below : 


Table .3.6 

Perccnlagc distribution of family members by age, sex and ec(niomic 

status 



Number 
of meiii- 
Imth 
( unesti- 
inated) 




. Aro (yt nr^) 




Pc-rcpiit- 
avp dif«- 
tribii! it)n 
r.fall 

inf-ni- 
1 It' r.s 

‘Eronomic Htatihs 

Hlld PC‘X 

r " 

Holow 

5 

5—14 

15 - 34 ; 

15 54 

55- 59 

60—64 

65 

and 

above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

iO 

11 

Earnfffs 











Male 

410 



47-66 

43-74 

5-19 

1-58 

1-83 

lOO-(X) 

2«-.S8 

Female 

79 

•• 


29-26 

60-75 

3-95 

2-81 

3-23 

100-00 

4-10 

Sub-total 

49S 



44-55 

46-61 

4-98 

1-79 

2-07 

100-00 

24-74 

Earning lUptndants 










^fale 

52 


3-85 

07-80 

.18-43 

4 47 

2-93 

2 - 52 

100-00 

2-42 

Feinalo 

T'll 


6-70 

.’54-91 

30-46 

3-S.S 

2-19 

1 -77 

lOO(u) 

I6-17 











-IT 

iSiib-t<>tal 

:183 


6 • 40 

56-59 

28 -S9 

3-96 

2-29 

1 -87 

100 00 

IS-59 

T^nn-farning 
ih pendants 











Malo 


.11 -55 

r,l-72 

1 1 -99 

2-37 

O-40 

0 3t 

1 -i;:! 

1 OOljO 

26-10 

Fotnalo 

528 

25 56 

41 -33 

16-33 

.8.12 

O-Sfl 

I -85 

t-6l 

IdO-OO 

;)i)-57 

Sub-total 

1,151 

28-86 

40-12 

14-33 

5-09 

0-60 

I -16 

3-21 

1 O0-t)0 

56-67 

Total 

2,042 

16-36 

27-32 

29-67 

20-12 

2-32 

I -52 

2 - 1)9 

irio-oo 

100 -00 

Nun>bf‘r of mt in- 
bors (unosti- 
Euaiod) 


3:15 

:;62 

595 

415 

t i 

31 

-77 

2,012 



Earners and earning dependants constiiiiled aiiout l.‘> per cent, ol the 
total; 23 per cent, being males and the remaining about 20 per cent. 
LP(l))2sii DofL!;- 
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females. Earners and earning dependants mostly came in the age-group 
IT; to '>4 years, though a small proportion of children also came in this 
category, i'he non-earning dependants, who consisted mainly of children 
and feiiiales doing household work, accounted for 57 per cent. 

3.8. Family size, composition, economic status a?i(J earning strength 
bx income — 

.S.S.I. Analysis by family income — For the purpose of analysis, the 
lamilies have been classified into seven monthly family income clas.ses 
and five family si/e groups. It may be pointed out here that the highest, 
income class actoiints for a very small fraction of the total families and 
as such no attempt has been made to derive any conclusions on the basis 
of tile figures given under this class in the analysis of the table given 
below and subsequent tables. The two-way distribution of families by 
income and .si/e is given in table .3.7. 

Table 3.7 

Percentage distribution of families by family income and family size 


Ifonthly family inconif^ class (Rs.) 


Family size 

<30 

<60 60- 

-<90 

90^- <120 

12a- <150 

150— <210 2l0ftU(l 
above 

Air 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

a 

One . . 

12-50 

2*55 

1*92 

. . 

. . 


2*00 

Two and 

28*50 

21*85 

12*28 

12*09 


.S9-70 

15- 1 7 

Four and fivo 

18*31 

40*24 

31 -8T 

21*37 

15*70 

14*94 

;j0o:t 

Six and seven . . 

19*88 

27*94 

3811 

33*55 

31 *04 

43*89 

32 58 

Above seven . , 

2()-6rt 

7-42 

15*82 

32*99 

52 *66 

41 t? 6(»;t0 

20- 22 

’’I’okal 

KJOaX) 

iOVOO 

100*00 

100*00 

1(X1*00 

100-0(J 100-lX) 

100 -(M) 

IN rcontat/*' f>f 

iaTnilii.i to 

total 

4*22 

33 56 

31*89 

18 54 

5*34 

8 21 1.25 

100-00 

Xuinhor of I’anii- 
ii«'> (iiiu-sti. 

15 

129 

415 

65 

17 

lo 4 

.160 


l amib. income, on the whole, tended to imrcasc with tfie si/e of the 
',..nniiv. and in highei income clas.ses there was a larger percentage of 
sized families (of six mein'heis and above). 
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The composition of families by the economic status of members IS 
given in table .^.8. 

Table 3.8 

Composition of families by economic status 


Avorago number of mombors per family by monthly family income class (Rs.) 


< 'at<; jjor y of f — 

mernliors < 30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 



90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150 — 
<210 

210 and 
above 

All ’ 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


fUarners 


Adult'inale 

0-57 

0*87 

110 

1-49 

1*47 

1 *99 

2*39 

1*15 

Adult- female . , 

0-50 

0*18 

0*17 

0-23 

0*64 

0*36 

0*25 

0*23 

Ohildren-male . . 

« . 

, • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

Ohildren-femalo 






** 

-• 

•• 

AM earii^^rs . . 

107 

105 

1*27 

1-72 

2*11 

2*35 

2*64 

1*38 

Earning 

dependants 









Adult-male 

013 

0*00 

0*11 

0*24 

. • 

0-33 

. . 

0*13 

Adult-female , . 

0 33 

0*80 

0*94 

0-82 

0*88 

0-99 

0*96 

0*85 

Children -male . . 

. , 

0*02 

. . 

. . 

, • 

« . 

. • 

0 01 

Childreu-female 


006 

0*08 

0*09 

•• 


•• 

0*06 

All earning 

dependants . . 

0-46 

0*97 

1*13 

1*15 

0*88 

1-32 

0*96 

105 

Non^earning 

^dependants 









Adntt-male 

0-27 

017 

0*22 

0*34 

0*16 

0*61 

0*66 

0*25 

AdoH-female . . 

0-51 

0*39 

0*51 

0*77 

0*76 

0*87 

0*66 

0*55 

Children -male . • 

1 -46 

1*18 

1 *25 

1*09 

1*87 

0*92 

1*29 

1*22 

Children-fomale 

0-84 

1*03 

1*22 

1*24 

1*75 

1*31 

0*59 

1*17 

All non-earning 
dependants 

3*07 

2*77 

3*20 

3*44 

4*54 

3*61 

3*20 

3*19 

Total 

• 








Adult-male 

0*97 

1*13 

1*43 

20S 

1*63 

2*83 

3*05 

1*53 

Adult-female . . 

1-34 

1*37 

1*62 

1-82 

2*28 

2*22 

1 *87 

1*63 

Children-male . . 

1*45 

1*20 

1*25 

109 

1*87 

0*92 

1*29 

1*28 

•Ohildren-female 

0*84 

1*09 

1*30 

1-33 

1*76 

1*31 

0*59 

1*23 

All members 

4*60 

4*79 

5*60 

6*32 

7*53 

7-28 

6*80 

5*62 

Number of mem- 
bers (unesti- 
mateJ) 

71 

608 

663 

426 

133 

111 

30 

2,042 
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The average numlicr of niemhcrs per family was 5.62. Of these, 1.58 
were earners. 1.05 earning dependants and 5.19 non-earning dependants. 
I'he proportion of carnets to the total members decreased wnth ait increase 
in the level of income, ignoring the lowest income class. 

More light on the variation in the earning strength with family 
income is tlirown by table 5.9 which gives the clistribution of families by- 
earning strength and income. 


Tabi.e 5.9 

Prrrenlage distrilnilion af jainilies by earning strength 





Moutlily family income c!as.s (Rs.) 



^ — . — — 

_ , — — ^ — . 

. — —Am. . _ 

— 



— 

— . — - — *1—^ 

Eariiiix : h 

• :5U 

30 ^ 

< 60 

60- 

<90 

90 - 
<120 

120- 

<150 

1.50- 2 
<210 

: 1 0 an<l 
above 

All 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

and 
or moi\j 

()(M0 

:u-4s 

17-86 

13*32 

15S1 

* * 

39-71 

22-80 

da:it8 

33-60 

63-14 

55-90 

23 93 


10-43 

•• 

45-42 

Two oarnt'rs 

Two oarnor.s and 
ont^ or moff 
earning depen- 


3-05 

15-97 

30-60 

18-38 



12-77 

dants 


2-33 

8-29 

24-67 

43-76 

48-56 


12-88: 

Throe earner i . . 

Three earners and 
one or mon^ 
earning depen- 




2-29 

4-9i 

17-03 


1-73 

dants 

More than thnM> 
earners with or 
without earn- 



1-98 

3 04 

11-90 

17-98 

26-05 

3-20 

ing doptjndant.s 

• • 

• • 


1 55 

5-24 

6-00 

21 -73 

1-14 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

100 -(V> 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

100 00 


1 aking ail families, those having one earner and one earner and 
earning dependants were in a large majority, being about 68 per cent, of 
the total. About 26 per cent, of the families had two earners with or 
without earning dependants. The percentage of families having more 
than three earners was rather small. 

'rable 3.10 gives the distribution of families by income and earning 
strength in terms of relatiomship with the main earner. The main earner 
was dehned as that earner whose total earnings (both in cash and kind) 
from paid employment in the last calendar month preceding the date of 
survey were more than similar earnings of any other earner of the family- 
employed in a registered factory. 
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Table 3.10 


Percentage distribution of families by earning strength by relationship 

with the main earner 


Family oarma^ Numbiu* 
stront^th by rola- of 
iionship with familio^i 

main earne r ( . mts li- 

mat('d) 



Monthly family income class 1 

(Rs.) 


Percent- 
age dis- 
tribu- 
tion of 
all 

families 

by 

oaruing 

strengtk 

'<30 

30— 

<60 

60'" 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

Total ' 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Si'lf . . 82 

12-25 

46-23 

24-92 

10-81 

3-69 


2-10 

100 00 

22-86 

Self and wife or 

husband . . 91 

2-3S 

45-02 


10-91 

3-31 



100-00 

25-83 

Self and one or 

more children 2o 

5 22 

41-12 

19-13 

19-69 

4-60 

7*24 


imm 

6-38 

Self, wife or hu4- 
htuid and one 
or more child- 
ren . . 42 


21-65 

41-97 

31-25 

2- 6.7 

2-48 


100 00 

11 -84 

Self and on^ or 
more other 

f.imily mombei s 81 

1-47 

15-42 

36 09 

22-34 

6 47 

16-21 


100-00 

17*21 

Self, wife or hus- 
band and one 
or more other 
family m nnbt^ri 47 

l-6(> 

21-53 

27 OS 

26-62 

10-50 

1 1 • 15 

1*16 

100-00 

13-04. 

Self, one or more 
childi'en and 
one or more 
other family 
members . . 4 


53-90 


46-10 




100-00 

0-99 

S<‘lf, wife or hus- 
band, one or 
more children 
twid one or 
more other 

family member.H 7 




28-47 

29-73 

10-67 

31-13 

100-00 

1-86 

AU families . . 200 

4*22 

33-56 

31-89 

18-54 

5 34 

5 24 

I -21 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of fami- 
lies (unesti- 

mated) 

15 

129 

115 

65 

17 

15 

4 

360 

• f 


Taking all families, the main earner was (he sole earner in 23 per 
cent, of the cases. In 26 per cent, of the cases lie/slie was assisted by wife/ 
husband, in about 6 per cent, of the cases by childicn and in about 17 
per cent, of the cases by oilier family members. 

An analysis of the number of earners, earning dependants and non- 
earning dependants according to income has already been made iu the 
preceding pages. Table 3.11 gives the number of dependants per 100 
families by their relationship with the main earner and monthly family 
income classes. 'I'he dependants have been classified into three categories, 
vi/., living with the family, living away from the family and dependent 
units living away. Dependants living with family are those shown as 
nc^n-earning dejjendants in table 3.8. These types of dependants alone 
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have been taken as members of families for the purpose of the survey. 
Dependants living away from family are those whose expenses are borne 
in full or in part by the sampled family but who do not live with the 
family. There may sometimes be groups of persons in whose case it is 
difficult to determine whether they are really dependent on the sampled 
family. Such groups may even include earners. Such groups have been 
taken as dependant units living away and have been classified separately. 
In their cases, the group itself has been the unit of counting and not 
individvial persons. 


Table 3.11 


Number of dependants and dependent units per 100 families by monthly 
income and relationship with the main earner 


/Category of 
dependants and 
Relationship with 
main earner 



Monthly family income class (Ks.) 



<30 

30 — 

<60 

60 — 

<90 

90 — 

<120 

120 — 

<150 

160 — 

<210 

210 and 
above 

^ 1 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

Living wUh family 

Wife er husband 

36*24 

24-07 

19-32 

22-00 

22-90 

16-85 


21-95 

Son or daughter 

175-99 

215-52 

222-92 

198-33 

207-63 

132-94 

84-30 

206-70 

Father, mother, 
uncle and aunt 

7-19 

12-72 

16-52 

25-83 

30-89 

30-84 

65-76 

18*69 

Brother, sister, 
tousin 

18-18 

9-59 

21-27 

24-51 

99-49 

86-43 

143*91 

26-89 

Nephew, niece 

31-85 

7-89 

19-33 

33-18 

52-89 

52-46 


21*88 

Father-in-law, 

mother-in-law, 

brother-in-law, 

sister-in-law 


• • 

8-65 

10-96 

7-61 

17-24 


6-06 

Son-in-law, 

daughter-in-law 


• e 

1-83 

2-92 




1-12 

Orand children 

31-62 

3*05 

7-60 

21-28 

32-74 

11-22 


11*06 

Others 

6-57 

3-70 

3-44 

4-33 

• • 

13-02 

26-05 

4-41 

Total 

307-64 

276-64 

320-78 

343-33 

454-15 

361-00 

320-02 

318-78 

Living atcay from 
family 

Wife or husband 


1-68 






0-57 

Son or daughter 


6-59 


4-00 


.. 

.. 

2-62 

Father, mother, 
uncle and aunt 

• • 


« • 






Brother, sister, 
cousin 

• • 

• • 

e e 

4-99 


• s 


0-92 

Nephew, niece 


• • 

• • 

e e 


• • 


, , 

Father-in-law, 

mother-in-law, 

brother-in-law, 

sister-in-law 



• • 

• • 


• « 


• • 

Son-in-law, 

daughter-in-law 




e e 




• • 

Orand children 

. . 

• . 

• • 

■ • 

• . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Others 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 

» s 

« • 

• • 

Total 

•• 

7-27 

• • 

8-99 

• • 

* * 

• • 

4*11 
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Table 3.11 — contd. 


1 234667 8 . 9 


Dependent units 

Number of dopen- 
dent units liv- 
ing away per 
lOOfamilios .. 


'I'he number of clcpeJichints living wiih family generally increased 
Avilh the increase in the monthly family income up to the income class 
‘Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150’ and thereafurr showed a tendency to decrease. 
The number of dependants or dependent units living away was in- 
significant. 

The distribution of families by family composition in terms of relation- 
■ship with the main earner (excluding dependants living away) is presented 
in table 3.12 by three broad income classes. 'T he first two groups, unmarried 
earner and husband or wife, consist of single workers who may have 
dependants living elsewhere. 


Table 3.12 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition (in terms of rela- 
tionship with the main earner) and income 


Family composition (in torma of relatiomthip with the main «‘arnor) 


Monthly family 
income class 

Un- 

married 

earner 

HuHband 
or wife 

Husband 
and wife 

Husband, Husband, 

, wif<^ and wife, 

"childr<*n ^ children 
and 
other 
members 

Un- 

mairicd 

earner 

and 

other 

members 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 

100 00 

63-60 

100-00 

49-39 16-41 

21-10 

61-79 

37-78 

60-<120 


36-40 


47-26 59-37 

58-65 

41 -75 

50-43 

120 and above 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3-35 24-22 

20-25 

6-46 

11-79 

Total 

100 00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of 

families to 

tatal 

0-62 

1-38 

1-00 

41-33 28-69 

12-52 

14-46 

100-00 

K amber of fami- 
lies (unesti- 

mated) 

2 

6 

4 

153 102 

43 

50 

366 


Family type consisting of husband, wife and children constituted about 
41 per cent, of the total families. 
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Tabic 3.13 gives the distribution of families by family composition 
in terms of adults and children (excluding dependants living away) and 
level of income. 


Table 3.13 

Percentage distribution oj families by family composition in terms of 

adults j children and by income 


Family cumjKNiitiun (ia terms of adults/children) 


Monthly 

family" 

ini'oinu 

OlOM.S 

(Kd.) 

1 

adult 

1 

adult 

and 

child- 

n?n 

(one or 
more) 

2 

adults 

2 

adults 

and 

ono 

child 

2 

adults 

and 

two 

child. 

n*n 

*> 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
child, 
ren 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 

and 

ono 

child 

3 

adults 

and 

more 

than 

ono 

child 

Othor 

families. 



All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

IL 

12 

do .. 

73 -.dl) 

100 00 

81-87 

51 -05 

71-00 

50-03 

24-40 

23-80 

97 -96 

14-24 

37-79 

60— <120 26*61 

. . 

18-13 

48-95 

29-00 

49-37 

02-40 

70-14 

45-97 

60-02 

50-43 

120 an l 

abov 0 







1 .‘M 4 


16-07 

‘> 5-71 

1 1 • 7.8 

Total . . 

100 00 

lOOOO 

100-00 

100 00 

lOO-(K) 

100-00 

100-00 


100-00 

100-00 

iOO-OO 

Perce nt- 

Hije uf 
families 
to total 

200 

109 

3-5<^ 

0-63 

701 

19 00 

3-04 

5 • 45 

1806 

32-90 

100-00 

Niim her 
of farni- 
lies (un- 
e.iti- 
mated) 

3 

4 

13 

22 

29 

71 

ll 

10 

04 

122 

360 


The common types of families were 2 adults with children, 3 adults 
and 3 adults with children (one or more). 

3.8.2. Analysis by per rnpila income — Per capita income of 
families allows for variations in size of families but not for variations 
in composition. It is, therefore, sometimes recommended that 
income per adidt consumption unit or consumption expenditure pjer 
adult consumption unit will provide better economic classification. Such 
classifications were not attempted in the analysis of data for the present 
survey because of the difficulties of having an appropriate scale of adult 
consumption unit. Some special analysis of the data were, however, under- 
taken by adopting per capita family income as the classificatory character. 
Some of these analyses are presented below. Table 3.14 gives the percentage 
distribution of families by monthly per capita incormc class and family-size. 
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Tabi.e 3.14 

Percentage disiribulinn o/ families by per capita income and faiiiily-size 


Monthly pt^r capita incoiim cJaHS (Ks.) 


Family 

<5 

5— <10 

10- 
- 15 

15— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25 
- .35 

3.V- 

<.50 

5(4— 
< G5 

G5 All 
and 
abuvo 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

il 

no 

, , 



.. 

3-31 

G-55 

21-89 

26 -.59 

56 -IG 

200 

wo viiid three 

. . 

2-67 

0-40 

17-35 

52-32 

.30-44 

41-41 

73-41 

43-81 

1517 

our and live . . 

26-78 

22 00 

3.3-10 

.35-70 

20-44 

30-72 

30-70 

, . 


.30-0.3 

ix an J dcvtm . . 

3(M0 

45-53 

30-42 

20-44 

10-00 

2G-65 

. . 


. . 

.32-58 

hove ,sev(ui 

37 OG 

20-20 

2.3-00 

17-45 

4-87 

5-04 


•• 


20-22 

Total 


100-00 

I0f)00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOOOO 

100-00 

HXlOO 

100-00 

Vreertatre of 

families to total 

2 • 8S 

23-81 

32-25 

20-54 

9-50 

7-32 

2i:! 

0-48 

I -09 

10^4-00 

Jam bop of fanii- 
ims (unesti- 

mati-'d) 

11 

8S 

123 

73 

20 

24 

1 


.3 

300 


Il will be seen that in higher per capita income classes a comparatively 
large percentage of families were small-sized families and conversely large- 
iized families were in the low per capita income classes. I'hc propo) tion of 
[amilies in the higher per capita income classes (Rs. 25 and above) was, 
however, relatively small, being only about 11 per cent. 

Table 3.15 shows broad composition of families (by economic status of 
members) by per capita income classes. 

Table 3.15 

Composition of families (economic status) by per capita income classes 


AvTi-aijo numbi'r of ni('mhcr« family by montlily jx‘r capita income cla.'tji (lin.) 
Economic statin — - — — - - 


of member.^ 

.5 

5 — 

< 10 

10 -- 

<15 

15 ^ 
<20 

20 - 
<25 

25-- 

<.35 

35 — 
<50 

50-- 
< ()5 

G5 
and 
abov * 

I All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earners 

1 -10 

1-12 

1 - .36 

1-5.3 

1'47 

1-9(3 

1 -87 

1-73 

1-09 

1 -38 

Earning depon- 

danta 

0-88 

110 

1-19 

I-IO 

O-IM) 

0-77 

0-22 



1 -05 

Non -earning dc- 

pendants 

4-55 

4-40 

3-50 

2-83 

1-34 

1 -73 

0-81 


O-SS 

3-19 

AH mcnibei-ij . . 

0-53 

GG2 

G-ll 

5 4G 

3-71 

4-40 

2-93 

1*7.3 

1-88 

5-G2 


M he proportion of earners to tcjtal members in the family increased 
with increase in the per capita income, i hough the earning dependants 
constituted about 19 per cent, of the total family members, the ptoporiion 
of non-earning dependants generally dccrea.scd with the increase in the per 
capita income. The resulting position was that the burden of dependency 
was, on the whole, high in case of low’ per capita income classes of less thatE 
Rs. 20. 



Chapter 4 

FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 

4.1. Concepts and definitions — 

Data relating to family income were collected in order to study the 
ilcvel and pattern of income by sources, to study expenditure in relation to 
income and in general to provide a basis for classifying families into 
Tcconoinic levels. “Income” was taken to include all receipts which did not 
represent a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities. Income from 
the following sources was collected in detail: 

(i) Income from paid employment which includes basic wages and 
allowances, bonus and commission, overtime earnings, other 
earnings and concessions; 

(ii) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodging 
services, agriculture, animal husbandry, trade, profession; and 

(iii) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented pr<v 
perties, viz., land and house; pension: cash assistance: gifts and 
concessions; interest and dividends, chance games and lotteiies. 

Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross receipts 
representing a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities such as 
receipts from sale of shares, securities and other assets, withdrawal of 
savings, credit purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete picture of total 
receipts accruing to the family. The value of the receipts in kind and of 
goods frf)m family enterprise consumed by the family was imputed on the 
basis of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar month 
preceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 

4.2. Average monthly income per family and per capita — 

The .average monthly income per family was Rs. 78.23 and the average 
per capita income was Rs. 14.06. The average monthly income per family 
and per capita according to different family income clas.ses is given below: 

Table 4.1 

Average monthly income by income classes 
Monthly family incomo clasB (Rs.) 

Item f A ^ 



<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120- 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

AH 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly income 
Average per family 
Average per capita 

21-60 

4-70 

47*46 

9*91 

72-93 

12*97 

103-09 

16-28 

126*74 

16-82 

170-20 

23-41 

277-58 

40-84 

78*23 

14-06 

Percentage of 

families to 

total 

4*22 

33-56 

31-89 

18-54 

5-34 

5-24 

1-21 

100*00 


The average monthly income per family varied from Rs. 21.60 in the 
lowest income class to Rs. 277.58 in the highest income class. The average 
per capita income increased from Rs. 4.70 in the lowest income class to 
Rs. 40.84 in the highest income class. 
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4.3. Income by category of earner — 

Tal>lc 4.2 gives a break-up of the average monthly income per family 
by category of earner and source. Income which could not be ascribed to- 
any particular member of the family was taken against the family as a 
whole. 

1 ’abi.e 4.2 

Average monthly income per family by source, category of earner and 

family income classes 


CAt^^^ory of (n\rnor ^ 
and so lire o 



Monthly 

family income cladii 

(R8.) 



<S0 

30-. 

< m 

60 -- 
<90 

90- 

<120 

120- 
< 150 

150~ 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Men 




- 





Paid employment 

0 0t> 

33-71 

54 93 

75-59 

70-74 

118-00 

119-35 

54-62 

Self employment 

0-27 

0-09 

1 -11 

5-51 

8-81 

3-58 


2-08 

Other Hources 

1 '62 

3-36 

4*16 

5-25 

12-71 

10-71 

141 -17 

6 <44 

Sub- total: by men 

10-95 

37-16 

60-20 

88 -.35 

92-26 

132-29 

260-52 

63-14 










Paid <‘mployment 

8-31 

5-67 

5-75 

7-39 

23-68 

15-25 

10-36 

7-65 

Self employmont 

0-.33 

1-65 

2-42 

1 -93 

0-71 

1-42 

0-70 

1-82 

Other sources . . 

0-86 

0-87 

0-97 

0-51 

0 84 


0-31 

0-77 

Sub-total: by wo- 

9-50 

8-19 

0-14 

0-83 

25-03 

16-67 

11-37 

10-24 

Children 









Paid employin<‘Et 


0-13 


, , 




0-04 

S»'If funplovnient 

, . 

0 02 



. . 

. . 


O-OI 

Other Hourcf's . . 



0-07 





0-02 

yub-total: by ediil. 


0-15 

0-07 





0-07 

VA* » II — — 

Family 









Paid einploynn'iit 


, , 


, , 

. . 

, . 



If employment 

1-15 

1 -$6 

3-40 

6-82 

0-30 

18-23 

5 • 69 

4-53 

( )tht*r .sourec.s .. 


0-10 

0-12 

0-09 

0*15 

3-01 


0-25 

Sub-total: by 

115 

1 -06 

3-52 

6-91 

9-45 

21 -24 

5-69 

4 -7a 

^ 1 1 V 









i'otal 









Paid employmerit 

17-37 

39-51 

60-68 

S2-9H 

94-42 

133-25 

129-71 

62-31 

Self f^inploymerit 

1 -75 

3-62 

6-93 

14-26 

18-82 

23-23 

t>-39 

8-44 

Uth<‘r soureea . . 

2-48 

4-33 

5-32 

5 - 85 

13-50 

13-72 

141 -48 

7-48 

Total income . , 

21-60 

47-46 

72-93 

103-09 

126-74 

170-20 

277-56 

78-2.3 

iNMceiitaqe of 









familicH to total 

4 22 

33.56 

31 -89 

18 51 

5-:m 

5-24 

I -21 

100-00 


An analvsis of. iiuoiiu* bv tategoiv of earnci shows that men contri- 
buted the laigest amount to the average mouthU fainilv income fuun paid 
eiiiploymeni and other sources. I he lamily contributed a major portion of 
the income from self-employment. 'The major portion of the income earned 
i)y women was also from paid employment. Whatever small anu)uni was 
‘ outrihuted hv diildren was restricted to the lower income classes. 
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Table gives a brcak-iip of the average monthly income by category 
of earner anti source of earnings separately for different per capita income 
classes. 


rABi.F, 4.3 

Ax'cragc monthly income per family by category of earner, source and 

monthly per capita income classes 


Monthly capita incomo class (Rs.) 

Cat<‘^ury <»f <*arm*r ^ — - — — * ^ 


»nd soiir<*<* <5 5 — 

<10 

10-- 

<15 

15- 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25-. 

<35 

35— 

<50 

50 — 

<65 

65 All 

and 
abovfi 

1 2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 11 


Men 


Paid employment 

11 *61 

39-62 

56-34 

60-64 

58-70 

86-44 

87-47 

44-94 

23 47 

54-62 

Stdf cm pit »ymont 

0-40 

013 

I -98 

4 41 

2-21 

1 -98 

6-28 



2 08 

Other KOuree.B . . 

1 *05 

4 • 55 

4-18 

6-76 

3-57 

7-92 

5-89 

9-18 

134-83 

6-44 

Sub-total: by mim 

1306 

44-30 

62-50 

71 81 

61-48 

96 -34 

99-64 

5412 

158-30 

63-14 

Women 











Paid eraployinont 

5*52 

3-83 

5-23 

11-43 

11-99 

13-64 

8*33 

35-82 

5-20 

7*6,5 

Self t^mplojTnent 

0-62 

111 

1-95 

] -84 

1-25 

1 -82 


. » 

25-03 

1-82 

Other sources . . 

0*74 

115 

0-36 

1-23 

0-56 

0-28 

0-19 


2-49 

0-77 

fc?ub-total: by wo- 

6*88 

6-09 

7-54 

14-50 

13-80 

15-74 

8-52 

35-82 

32-72 

10-24 


men 


Children 

Paid einploymont 
S<*lf employ inont 
Other sources . . 


0 04 

006 

0-10 

0-03 

0-03 



-• 




0-04 

O-Ol 

0-02 

Sub-total: by chil- 


0-10 

0-16 

.. 

.. 





0-07 












Family 











Paid employment 

, . 

, , 

, . 



, , 

. . 




Seif employment 

2-15 

2-74 

4-56 

4-82 

3-80 

12-48 

3-93 

, , 

0-77 

4-53 

Other sources . . 


0-09 

0-22 

0-44 


0-95 



-- 

0*25 

Sub-total: by family 

2-15 

2-83 

4-78 

5-26 

3-80 

13-43 

3-03 


0-77 

4-78 

Total 









. 


Paid einploymont 

i 7 - 1 3 

43-49 

61 -67 

72-07 

70-69 

100-08 

95-80 

80*76 

28-07 

62-31 

Self employment 

317 

3-98 

8-52 

11-07 

7-26 

10-28 

10-21 

, , 

25-80 

8-44 

other sources .. 

2-60 

5-85 

4-79 

8-43 

4- 13 

9-15 

6-08 

9-|8 

l;{7-32 

7-48 

Total income , . 

22-99 

53-32 

74-98 

91 -57 

82-08 

125-51 

112-09 

SO- 94 

191 -79 

78-23 


l he average income per family increased from Rs. 22.99 in the lowest 
per capita income class to Rs. 12"). .5 1 in the per capita income class Rs. 2.") 
to less than Rs. .35’, decreased steadily in the next two per capita income 
classes to Rs. 89.91 and thereafter again increased to Rs. 191.79 in the 
highest per capita income class. 
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4.4. Income and other receipts by components — 

Table 4.4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly family 
income and other receipts by components. The data are presented accord- 
ing to monthly family income classes. 

Table 4.4 

Average monthly receipts by components and family income classes 

Average monthly family income class (Rb.) 

Source f — — 

<r no 30~“<c00 60— <90 90-—- 120— 150 — • 210 and All 

<120 <150 <210 above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Paid employment 









Basic wages and allowances 

13-40 

30-28 

57-32 

73-76 

86-71 

11.5-46 

93'61 

50-46 

Bonus and commission . . 


l-OO 

2.-37 

6 90 

6-72 

15-95 

12-44 

3-92 

Concessions 

• • • • 

. . 

• . 

• • 

0.09 

, , 

, , 

0-01 

Rest 

3*97 

1 03 

0*99 

2-20 

1-90 

1-84 

23-60 

1 -92 

Sub total : paid employment 

17-37 

39-51 

00-08 

82-98 

94-42 

133-36 

129-71 

62-31 

Selff’Cmploymeni 









Agriculture 

0-16 

0-90 

1 -00 

3 -.so 

6-67 

13-25 

5-78 

2-60 

Animal husbandry 

0-24 (- 

-)0-34 

0 31 

0-83 

3-33 (— )I 05 

(— )0-09 

0 • 22 

Tratle 

.. 

0-17 

0-75 

6-24 

3-24 

5-34 


1 -91 

Rest 

1-35 

2-89 

4-21 

3*09 

6-58 

5-69 

0-70 

3-71 

Sub-total : aelf-amployment 

1-75 

3-02 

0-93 

14-36 

18-82 

33-23 

0-39 

8-44 

Other income 









Rent 

1-80 

2-02 

2-93 

3-00 

4-43 

5-47 

5-49 

3-14 

Rest 

0*08 

i -71 

2-39 

2*25 

9-07 

8-25 

135-99 

4-34 

Sub-total : other income 

2-48 

4-33 

5-32 

5-85 

13-50 

13-72 

141 -48 

7-48 

Total income 

.. 21 *60 

47-40 

72-93 

103-09 

126-74 

170-30 

277-58 

78-23 

Other receipts 









Sale of assets othtT than share 

s. 








etc. 

0-77 

1 -21 

0-57 

o-3[; 

0-64 



0-72 

Credit purchase 

11-80 

t> - 05 

0-52 

7*84 

3-77 

7-73 

3-iV) 

6-90 

Loan taken 

19-92 

8-90 

9-10 

14-64 

16-10 

7-3!) 

80*99 

] 1 -69 

Rest 

2-77 

2-78 

3-21 

4.79 

16-59 

5-8S 

98-51 

5 33 

U 0 









receipts 

35-32 

19-60 

10-40 

27 -(K) 

37*10 

21 -00 

182-76 

24 01 

^Otal receipts 

50-92 

67-06 

02 -33 

1.30 -75 

163-84 

191-20 

400-34 

102 -87 

Percentage of families to total 

4-22 

33 -.SO 

31 -sy 

18-54 

5-34 

5-24 

l-31f 

100-00 


A major porlioii (72 per cent.) of the hiinilv income was dcriveci irom 
basic wages and allowances. The pertentage conirilmtion frotn this souixe 
generally increased up to the income da's ‘Rs. hO to less than Rs. 90 and 
thereafter showed, on the whole, a downward trend. 

Income from lionns and commission acaounletl for Rs. li.92 or about 
5 per cent, of the total income. l''amilies in the lowest income class ditl not 
receive any bonus or commission. 

Income from self-employment and other income weic ipiite high being 
about 20 per cent, of the total income. On the whole, the families having 
an income of less than Rs. GO per month had to fall bade on decrease iii 
assets or increase in liabilities for maintaining thcm.selvcs to a greater ex- 
tent than families in higher income brackets excepting the highest. 
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4.5. Income and other receipts by components and family size — 

Table 4.5 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by components and family size. 

Tabi.e 4.5 

Average monthly income and other receipts by components and family size 

(In Rs.) 


Type of roceipt Family Size 



One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Over 

seven 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

$ 

9 

'10 

Income from paid employ* 
ment, 

Basic wages and allow- 
ances 

28 00 

37*14 

48*40 

52*60 

51*09 

59*21 

58*77 

70- 77 

56*46 

Bonus and o ommisaion . . 

3 50 

2-45 

5*06 

2-87 

2*79 

2*14 

4*91 

6*33 

3*92 

Overtime earnings 


. . 

0*58 

. . 

0*20 

. . 

0*07 

0*05 

0*11 

Other earnings 

. . 

. . 

0*78 

1*53 

0*73 

1*28 

3*03 

3*61 

1*81 

Oonoessions 


•• 



0*07 



*• 

0*91 

Total 

31*50 

39*59 

54*82 

57*00 

54*88 

62*63 

66*78 

80*76 

62-31 

Income from self* 
employment 

Boarding and lodging 

services 

10 * 5 # 





0*27 



0-26 

Agriculture 

300 

1-02 

0*58 

1*67 

2 * i 3 

2*46 

3*54 

4*50 

2-60 

Animal husbandry 



0*68 { 

— ) 0*60 

007 

0*21 

0*29 

0*74 

0-22 

Trade 

.. 


.. 

.. 

2*79 

3*20 

2*60 

2*62 

1-91 

Profession 

, , 

1*64 

0*88 

2*67 

2*13 

0*96 

1*01 

2*13 

1 -64 

Others 

0*50 

0*61 

1*17 

2*07 

1 *72 

1 55 

1*95 

2*57 

1 -81 

Total 

14*00 

3*27 

3*31 

6-81 

8*84 

8*65 

9*39 

12*56 

8*44 


Other income 


Net lent from land 

. . 

, , 

. , 

, , 


. , 


. . 

, , 

Net rent from house 

1*00 

1*63 

2-82 

2 74 

2 • 72 

3 15 

3*40 

4*30 

3*14 

Net rent — others 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 



. . 

. , 

Pension 

. , 

, , 

. . 


. . 

. , 

0*29 

0*10 

0*06 

Cash assistance 

. . 


13*83 

0*20 

0-40 

101 

0*65 

1 *73 

2*14 

(lifts, concessions 

0*50 

1*03 

1*17 

1*27 

2*26 

0*96 

4*04 

2 23 

1*93 

Interest and dividends . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Chance games and lotte- 






0*27 




ries 







0*79 

0*21 

Total 

1*50 

3*26 

17*82 

4*21 

5*38 

5*39 

8*38 

9*15 

7*48 

Total income 

47*00 

46*12 

75*95 

67*02 

69-10 

76*67 

84*55 

102*47 

78*23 

Other gross receipts 










Sale of shares and securities 

. . 

, . 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 



. . 

Withdrawal of savings . . 

12*50 

1*84 

9*54 

4*27 

2*86 

5*98 

513 

5*49 

5*33 

Sale of otlier assets 



. , 

0*53 

1 *06 

0*27 

1*08 

1-39 

0*72 

Credit purchase 

1 *50 

2*65 

9*93 

5*41 

6*31 

5*07 

9*38 

8*46 

6*90 

Loan taken 

6*00 

3*06 

24*83 

7*81 

10 17 

9*66 

9*46 

15*08 

11*69 

Kc.st 




• • 






Total 

20*00 

7 • 55 

44-30 

18 02 

20*40 

20-98 

25*05 

30*42 

24*64 

Total receipt.s 

67 -on 

53*67 

120*25 

85*04 

89*50 

97-65 

109*60 

132*89 

102-87 

Percentage of farnilios to 
total 

2*00 

4*90 

10-27 

14-98 

15*05 

18*73 

13*85 

20 22 

100-00 
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-The average income per family, increased from Rs. 46.12 in case of two 
member families to Rs. 102.47 in case of families in the size class more than 
7 . The average income, however, showed a small decrease in case of the 
size^lasses 4 and 5 as compared to the size-class 3. 

Income from paid employment constituted about 80 per cent, of the 
total income. Basic wages and allowances were by far the most important 
component lof income, from, paid employment in all size-classes. The com- 
paratively small contribution of other sources such as bonus and commis- 
sion, overtime earnings, concessions and other earnings fluctuated in the 
different size classes. 

Income from self-employment was proportionately higher in case of 
large-sized families of 5 members and above, the only exception being 
single-member families where it was the highest (about 30 per cent,). 
Single-member families, however, constituted only about 2 per cent, of the 
total. Income from ‘other sources’, e.g., rent, cash assistance, etc., was rela- 
tively high in case of families consisting ot 3, 7 and above 7 members. 

4.6. Income and other receipts by family composition— 

4.6. 1 . In terms of relationship with the main earner — ^The composition 
of the family is an important factor which influences the level of family 
income. This can be seen from table 4.6 which gives the level of family 
income and total receipts by family composition in terms of relationship 
with the main earner. 


Table 4.6 


Average monthly receipts by family-composition in terms of relationship 

with the main earner 


(In Rupatt) 


Fnmily composition in terms of leJntionsliip with main onnior " 

Item 



"'bn- 

married 

eainer 

Hue- 

6ahd 

or 

wife 



band 

and 

wife 

Hue. 

Uad. 

^fe 

and 

ohild- 

ten 

btui. 

band* 

,wifo, 

chiU- 

reit 

Wd 

other 

mem- 

bers 

bA- 

married 

earner 

ana 

other 

mombera 

Rest 

AM ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

t) 

7 • 

8 

9 

InOOBM 

24-93 

52-28 

39*27 

57-51 

96-43 

97-07 

64*27 

78-22 

OUtor reoeipU . . 

.. 

24-14 

707 

22-09 

28-97 

25-35 

25-24 

24-64 

Tout 

24-99 

75-42 

46-34 

89-50 

125-40 

122-43 

80-51 

102-87 

Percentage of tanilies to total 

0 «2 

1-38 

1 00 

41 -33 

28-69 

12-52 

14*46 

100-00 


The average monthly receipts per family amounted to Rs. 102.87. The 
major portion (Rs. 78.23) of this consisted of income from paid employ- 
ment, self-employment and sources such as rent, pension, gifts, concessions, 
etc., and the remaining Rs. 24.64 was derived from other receipts’ com- 
prising sale of assets, shares and securities, loans, withdrawal of savings, 
etc. 
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Receipts other than income, i.e., in the nature of diminution of assets 
or increase in liabilities, played a comparatively more important part in 
the case of families consisting of husband or wife, husband, wife and 
children and husband, wife, children and other members, the proportion 
of such receipts to the total income being 46 per cent., 33 per cent, and 30 
per cent, respectively. 

4.6.2. In terms of the number of adults and children — Table 4.7 gives 
the average monthly income and other receipts per family by family compo- 
sition in terms of adults/children. 

Table 4.7 

Average monthly income and other receipt by family composition in terms 

of adults j children 


Family composition (in terms of adults/children) 


Item 

' 1 1 2 
ad* ad- ad- 
ult ultand ults 
chUd- 
ren 

(one or more 

2 2 2 

ad- ad- ad- 
ults ults ults 

and and and 

1 2 oh- more 

child ildren than 

2 children 

Jl. 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 

and 

one 

child 

3 

adults 
and 
more 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

All " 

1 

2 3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Inooms 

.. 44-93 40-07 49-24 

61*69 52-38 

63*76 

101*95 

76*08 

74-90 

101*80 

78*22 

Other receipts 

.. 17-64 18-03 6-06 

24*15 14*20 

20*23 

80*82 

22*84 

32-14 

22*63 

24*64 

Total 

.. 02-67 68-60 64-29 

85*84 66*68 

83*98 

182*77 

98*92 

107*04 

124*33 

102*87 


PsrosBtage of fami- 
lies to toUl .. 200 1*00 3*50 6 03 7*61 19 06 3-64 5 45 18 06 32*06 100*00 


The proportion of ‘other receipts’ to the total income was compara- 
tively high in case of families consisting of 3 adults, 1 adult and children, 
3 adults and more than 1 child, being 79 per cent., 44 per cent, and 43 per 
cent, respectively. The proportion of families consisting of 1 adult and 
children to the total was, however, very small being about 1 per cent. only. 




Chapter 5 

FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEMENTS 


5.1. Concepts and definitions — 

5.1.1. Disbursements — Disbursement for the purpose of the survey was 
taken to include expenditure on current living and capital outlays, i.c., 
amount spent to increase assets or decrease liabilities. The main beads 
under each were as follows : — 

Expenditure on current living 

(i) Food and beverages; 

(ii) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

(iii) Fuel and light; 

(iv) Housing, household requisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; 

(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised: 

(a) Medical care, 

(b) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(e) Transport and communication, 

(f) Subscription, and 

(g) Personal effects and other miscellaneous expenses. 

(vii) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 
(viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays 

(i) Savings and investments; and 

(ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz., taxes, in- 
terest and litigation and remittances to dependants, were considered to 
be non-consumption outgo as they are in the nature of transfer pay- 
ments. Thus, in the analysis presented here the term expenditure will 
refer to all the items under expenditure on current living but consump- 
tion expenditure will exclude taxes, interest and litigation and remit- 
tances to dependants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the 
market and at subsidised rate from the employer and barter purchases, 
account was also taken of items in stock from previous month and goods 
(but not services) obtained from family enterprise. The value of goods 
obtained from family enterprise was included on the income side as well 
as expenditure side. Similarly, in the case of items received at conces- 
sional rates, care was taken to include the amount of concession on the 
receipt side also. The value of all items not purchased from the market 
was calculated at retail market price inclusive of sales tax, entertainment 
L/P(D)286DofLB— 4(a) 29 
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tax and other similar levies. In case of gifts where only a part was con- 
sumed in the reference period, that part alone was recorded under 
consumption and the rest, if substantial, was shown under savings. In 
case of self-owned houses and land or rent free houses and quarters from 
employer or from other sources, the estimated rent was taken, the 
imputation being done on the basis of prevailing rent in the locality for 
similar house or land. 

Data relating to disbursements were collected for the calendar 
month preceding* the date of survey from each sampled family. 

5.1.2. Treatment of non-family members— Since family was the 

unit of the survey, only the expenditure incurred by the family was 
taken into account. Some of the sampled families included members, 
e.g., servants or paying guests who were not family-members but some 
parts of their consumption expenditure were mixed up with the family 
account. For the items where exp>enditure reported was for both family 
and non-family members of the household, a factor (f/f-he where ‘f’ was 
the number of family members and ‘e* the number of non-family 
members) was used to make adjustment for expenditure on account of 
non-family members. Since the consuming unit could comprise two 
elements, the participants in family account (f) and the extra persons 
(e), the Investigators were instructed to record the composition of the 
latter (e) separately in the schedule at the time of survey and only such 
extra persons were to be accounted for who actually participated in the 
consumption expenditure of the family in the reference period. While 
calculating the share of the extras (e) it was assumed that consuming 
persons were sharing all items on pro-rata, basis. In extreme cases where 
the expenditure oq any group of items was incurred entirely for the 
paying guests, it was ignored on both ' receipts and expenditure sides of 
the family and when that on paying guests or servants was negligible it 
was not counted under ‘e’. ‘ • j .. 

5.1.3. Consumption co-efficients — ^For converting the family, size. into 
an equivalent number of adult copsutuptiop. upjts ii> th^ analysis of 
data, it is usual to adopt standard scale of adult men equivalents. There 
is no scale entirely suitable for conditions in India. It was' therefore, 
decided to adopt the. following abridged scale of co-efficients based on 
an assessment of food requirements of men and women in the various 
age-groups made by the Nutrition Research Laboratories of the Indian 
Council of; Medical Research: 

Adult inile == LO 

Addlf fekbale • " = 0.9 

Child (below 15 years) = 0.6 

: ) iti ij^ qsi^l in the; jcourse^i^ a family iiying sqryey to . collect detailed 
d^^a on con§umptipp expendpuje . item by item, bei^use such data, form 
th«; basis ,of . the, yj^ghting diam^ , pf . cohsum<^r . .priije index npmbers. 
SyL^- dataij. together . wph similar fUt^ on nop-pohsumpdon. . , ouj^o!^ apd 
capjta) ,ou^ay#>t i^xp^css^ average ,p^r fan?iiy for the total pppulVti/ou 
Jndpstr^l workers, arp, presented, in Appendix, J^I separately for. siiijj^c- 
memjber. fmoilies and all families.. Taking ^ the families, the; average 
mohuiiy income of the family came to Rs. 78.23 and the average con- 
sumption expenditure worked out to Rs. 95.94 resulting in deficit of 
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Rs, 17.71. However, when items such as remittances to dependants, 
taxes and interest on loans were also included, i.e., expenditure on cur- 
rent living was considered, the deficit increased to Rs. 19.07. The analysis 
will first be made in terms of total consumption expenditure and other 
disbursement, i.e., non-consumption outgo and capital outlays, will be 
discussed separately. 

5.2.1. Consumption expenditure — Of the average consumption ex- 
penditure of Rs. 95.94 per family per month, an expenditure of Rs. 59.11 
or about 62 per cent, was incurred on food, Rs. 3.46 or about 3 per cent, 
on tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants, Rs. 4.58 or about 5 per cent, 
on fuel and lighting, Rs. 6.40 or about 7 per cent, on housing, water charges 
and house-hold appliance;?, etc., Rs. 7.49 or about 8 per cent, on clothing, 
bedding, headwear, footwear, etc., and Rs. 14.90 or about 15 per cent, dh 
other items like personal care, medical care, transport and communication, 
etc. 

The average expenditure on the food group as a whole per adult con- 
sumption unit came to Rs. 13.19 per month. Table 5.1 gives the details of 
average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit for the different 
income classes. .> 

Table 5.1 

Average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit by income 

classes 


Monthly family inepmo 
ciak^s (Rh.) 

Average iium- 
bor of 

niembei K per 
family 

Average 
number of 
equivalent- 
adult eon* 
sumption unils 
per family 

Averages Average 

monthly expenditure 

expcndiluie on on food per 
food per family equivalent 
(Rr.) adult con- 

sumption unit 
(Rs.) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

<.30 

.. 

4-60 

3 •.55 

36-35 

10-24 

30<60 


4-79 

3-73 

42-86 

11-49 

«()<90 


5-60 

4-44 

57-68 

12-97 

9()<120 


6-32 

5- 17 

73-, 36 

14-19 

120<160 


7- 53 

5-86 

83-06 

14 17 

160<210 


7-28 

610 

105-80 

17-18 

210 and above 


6-80 

5 -HO 

106-17 

18-12 

All income 


6(52 

4-48 

.59-11 

13-19 


The average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit generally 
increased with an increase in the level of income. 

5.2.2. Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays — The average ex- 
penditure on this group which comprised taxes, interest and litigation, 
remittances to dependants, savings and investments and debts repaid, 
worked out to Rs. 7.20 or about 8 per cent, of the total consumption ex- 
penditure. Of this, an expenditure of Rs. 3.77 was incurred towards re- 
payment of debt, Rs. 2.07 on savings and investment. Re. 0.12 on remit- 
tances to dependants and Rs. 1.24 on taxes, interest and litigation. Repay- 
ment of debts and savings and investments are in the nature of capital 
•outlays because they represent decrease in liabilities or increase in assets. 
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The important items under savings and investments were ornaments 
(gold and silver) (Re. 0.76), provident fund (Re. 0.10) and loans advanced 
(Re. 0.0.^). Of the above items, expenditure towards provident fund contri- 
bution was reported by about 3 per cent, of the families surveyed. The 
amount remitted to dependants was insignificant. Under ‘taxes interest 
and litigation’, interest on loans alone accounted for Rs. 1.10 or about 89 
per cent, of the total expenditure on these items. The average expenditure 
on litigation was insignificant. 

5.2.3. The budget of single-} nernber families — Single-member families 
constituted 2 per cent, of the total families. Such families generally 
consisted of industrial workers who lived alone in the city 
leaving their families or dependants at the native places. "I'he average 
monthly income of single-member families was Rs. 47.00 and the average 
monthly consumption expenditure Rs. 54.24, resulting in a deficit of 
Rs. 7.24 which was markedly low when compared to the overall average 
deficit of Rs. 19.07 taking all families. 

Table 5.2 gives a comparison of consumption expenditure pattern, in 
terms of percentage expenditure on the various gproups/ sub-groups of 
consumption items, between single-member families and multiple member 
families. 


Table 5.2 


Percentage expenditure on groups / sub-groups of items by type of families. 


Groups and sub-groups of items 

• 

Typo 

Single-member 

families 

of family 

... > ! ... 

Mull i pie mem- 
ber families 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Food 

51-31 

61-73 

61-61 

Fan, supari, tobacco and alcoholic beveragts 

3-37 

3-60 

3-61 

Fuel and light 

2-91 

4-79 

4-77 

Kent for house and water charges 

3-17 

3 67 

3-66 

House repairs and upkeep, household appli- 
ances and utilities, furniture and furnishings 

and household services . . 

5-66 

2-99 

3-01 

Clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear and 

miscellaneous . . 

15-23 

7-73 

7-81 

Personal care 

2-08 

2-87 

2-87 

Education and reading 

, . 

0-88 

0-86 

Recreation and amusement 

0-50 

0-48 

0-48 

Medical care- 

2-45 

4 11 

4-10 

Other consumption expenditure 

13-32 

716 

7-22 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

It 0-(0 


Workers living singly spent proportionately less on food, fuel and 
light, rent for house and water charges, medical care, pan, supari, tobacco^ 
and intoxicants and personal care but more on clothing, bedding, foot- 
wear, headwear, and miscellaneous, house-repairs and upkeep, recreation 
and amusement and certain other items such as subscription, gifts and 
charities, ceremonials, etc. Judged from the restricted angle of the pro- 
portion of expenditure on food, single workers had a higher level of living 
than the multiple member families. Even taking the absolute figures, the ex- 
penditure on food per adult consumption unit was Rs. 13.13 per month 
in the case of multiple member families and Rs. 29.12, in case of Singlmen». 
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Taking important sub-groups under food, the average expenditure per 
adult consumption unit, on cereals and cereal products, pulses and pulse 
products, meat, fish and eggs, was Rs. 6.71, Re. 0.09 and Re. 0.96 in case 
of multiple member families and Rs. 10.8.5, Re. 0.17 and Rs. 1.82 res- 
pectively in respect of single-member families. It was Re. 0.65 on milk 
and milk products in case of single-member families as compared to 
Re. 0.48 in respect of multiple member families. The average expenditure 
per adult consumption unit on non-food items was also markedly high in 
case of singlemen. Thus, singlemen spent, on an average, Rs. 8.79, Rs. 1.20, 
Rs. 2.99 and Re. 0.29 on clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear, etc., 
personal care, household appliances and recreation and amusement as 
against the average expenditure per adult consumption unit of Rs. 1.64, 
Re. 0.61, Re. 0.18 and Re. 0.10 respectively in the ca.se of multiple member 
families. 

5.3. Levels of expenditure by income and by family-type — 

The overall average monthly expenditure was Rs. 97 per family, 
Rs. 17 per capita and Rs. 22 per adult consumption unit. Table 5.3 gives 
the average monthly expenditure per family, per capita and per adult 
consumption unit by monthly family income classes. 

Table 5.3 

Average monthly expenditure by income classes 


Monthly family inootne olass (Rs.) 

item <50 30~<60 60— <00 90— <120 120— <160 160— <210 210 and All 

aboTd 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Monthly expenditure 


Arermge per family 

69*63 

66*60 

88*66 

122*60 

137*16 

175*86 

436*25 

97*30 

Average per capita 

12*92 

13*70 

16*67 

19*30 

18*20 

24*16 

64*19 

17*49 

Average per adult consumption 
unit 

16*74 

17*67 

19*86 

23*69 

23*41 

28*55 

74*49 

21*71 

Percentage of families to total 

4*22 

33*66 

31*89 

18*64 

5*34 

6*24 

1*21 

100*00 


The average monthly expenditure per family varied from Rs. 59.53 in 
the lowest income group to Rs. 436.25 in the highest income group. Since 
family expenditure is determined largely by the family size and in each 
family by the sex-age differentials of the members, an analysis of ex- 
penditure in terms of per capita and per adult consumption unit can 
throw some light on the level of living. The average per capita ex- 
penditure and per adult consumption unit generally increased with an 
increase in the family income. It will be seen that in the case of the three 
income classes, viz., ‘below Rs. 30’, and ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’, and 
‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’, the expenditure was more than the income. The 
difference was met from ‘other receipts’ namely increase in liabilities and 
diminution of assets. This has been discussed in detail in Chapter 7. 

Table 5.4 shows how families with different compositions (in terms of 
relationship with main earner) were distributed in three broad ex- 
penditure classes. Table 5.5 shows similar distribution of families in terms 
of their adult-child composition. 
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Table 5.4 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition {in terms of 
relationship with main earner) and expenditure 


Family oomposition (in terms of relationship with main earner) 

K 


Manibly family expenditure (Bs.) * Un- Hus- 

married band or 
earner wife 


Hus- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Un- Rest 

AU 

band 

band. 

band, 

married 


and 

wife and wife^ 

earner 


wife 

children childron 
and 
other 

and 

other 

members 



members 


1 23 456789 


Below 60 .. 100*00 63*60 100 00 21*36 5*20 10*60 35*50 20*47 
60--<120 .. 36*40 66*57 56*06 66*60 47*70 58*05 
120 and above 12*08 38*74 24*00 16*71 21*48 


Total .. 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100 00 100*00 100*00 100*00 


Fereentage of families to total . . 0*62 1*38 1*00 41*33 28*69 12*52 14*46 100*00 


Table 5.5 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition (m terms of 

adults j children) and expenditure 


Family composition (in terms of adults/ohildren) 


Monthly 

family 

enen- 

dfture 

class 

(»4.) 

r ' 

1 

adult 

1 

adult 

and 

child- 

ren 

(one or 
more) 

2 

adults 

2 

adults 
and 1 
child 

2 

adults 
and 2 
child- 
ren 



2 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
child- 
ren 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 
and 1 
child 

3 

adults 
and 
more 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Below 60 

73*39 

48*18 

81*87 

48*52 

50*66 

15*44 

31*36 

10*39 

9*36 

6*03 

20-47 

60^ <120 26*61 

' . r 

51*82 

18*13 

36*34 

49*34 

77*24 

42*36 

80*65 

58*11 

67:05 

58*06 

120 and 
aboTe 

•• 



15*14 

** 

7*32 

26*28 

8*96 

32*64 

36 02 

21*48 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

lOp-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100 00 

100.00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Percent- 
4*© of 
families 
to total 

2*00 

1*09 

3*50 

6*63 

7*61 

1906 

3*64 

5*45 

18*06 

32*96 

100*00 


5.4. Expenditure by family income — 

Table 5.6 which gives the average monthly expenditure per family on 
groups and sub-groups of consumption items in various monthly family in- 
come claves shows how the pattern of expenditure is influenced by the level 
of income. At the end of the table, figures are also given on non<onsump- 
tion outgo and capital outlays, covering total disbursements. The figures are, 
however, subject to effects of variations in family size. The percentage^ 
discussed later in the analysis of the table have all been d^erwed with 
reference to total consumption expenditure. . . 
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Table 5.6 

Average monthly expenditure by family income classes 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

t ' - ■■■ — * — 

<Jronp8 and sub-groups of item* <30 30— <60 dB— <90 90— <120 120^<160160— <210210and All 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Food 









Cereals and products 

20 '66 

23*16 

28*96 

36*29 

41*69 

49*73 

67*77 

30*12 

Pulses and products 

0-30 

0*27 

0*29 

0*55 

0*87 

0*63 

0*82 

0*39 

Oils seeds^ oils and fats . . 

0*68 

0*70 

0*94 

1*12 

1*50 

1*67 

2*09 

0*95 

Meat, hsh and eggs 

2-16 

3*31 

4-16 

6*42 

6*60 

6*80 

6*72 

4*31 

Milk and products 

1*62 

1*13 

2*17 

3*10 

3*28 

4-39 

3*32 

2*16 

Vegetable and products 

0*72 

0*59 

0*72 

0*98 

1*17 

1*23 

2*30 

0*76 

Fruits and products 

1*69 

1*89 

2*66. 

4*13 

4*04 

5*99 

7*48 

2*90 

Condiments, spices sugar, etc. 

3*36 

3 79 

6*01 

6*01 

7*20 

7*93 

9*00 

6.04 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

0*88 

0*87 

1*02 

1*21 

1*42 

1*64 

0*84 

1*06 

Prepared meals and refreshments 

4*60 

7*15 

11*76 

14*66 

15*29 

26*99 

16*83 

11*43 

Sub-total: food 

36*35 

42-86 

67*68 

73*36 

83*06 

105*80 

106*17 

69*11 

Non-food 









Pan, supari 

0*69 

0*63 

0*74 

0*84 

0*77 

0*72 

1*36 

0*73 

Tobacco and products . . 

1*33 

1*44 

1*92 

2*49 

2*36 

3*88 

3*97 

1*99 

Alcoholic beverages, etc. 

0-26 

0*38 

0*75 

1*14 

1*29 

1*48 


0*74 

Fuel and light . . 

4*06 

3*92 

4*42 

6*11 

4*97 

7*23 

7*69 

4*58 

House rent, water charges, repairs, 






* 



etc. 

1-80 

3*42 

4*04 

6*33 

19*22 

6*80 

6*49 

6*13 

Furniture and furnishings 

0*48 

0*24 

0*27 

0*78 

0*35 

1*52 

0*78 

0*43 

Household appliances, etc. 

0*36 

0*63 

0*67 

1*17 

3*17 

1*32 

0*69 

0*84 

Household services 

, , 

. , 

, , 


, , 

, , 

0*00 

0*00 

Olothing, bedding and headwear . . 

416 

2*27 

4*14 

9*55 

6*03 

14*29 

12*16 

6*26 

Footwear 

• • 

0*06 

0*07 

0*11 

, , 

0*67 

1*95 

0*11 

Miscellaneous (laundry, etc.) 

1*60 

1*46 

1*88 

3*12 

2*36 

4*36 

3*34 

2-13 

Medical care • . 

3*86 

2*76 

4*23 

6*06 

4*06 

5*02 

6*19 

3*93 

Personal care . . 

1*76 

1*91 

2*66 

3*68 

3*63 

6*59 

4*93 

2*76 

Education and reading 

0*20 

0*60 

0*76 

0*88 

0*88 

3*70 

1*04 

0*83 

Recreation and amusement 

0*11 

0*12 

0*40 

0*66 

0*67 

2*34 

0*22 

0*46 

Transport and communication 

0-46 

0*74 

0*98 

1*66 

0*59 

3*82 

1*66 

1*12 

Subscription, etc. 

1*18 

1*37 

2*11 

4*40 

1*61 

3*45 

230*98 

5*05 

Personal effects and miscellaneous 









'expenses 

** 

0*07 

0*20 

0-57 

0*06 

0*38 

44*76 

0*76 

Sub-total: non-food 

22*30 

21*80 

30*13 

47*33 

61*91 

66*46 

327*10 

36*83 

Total consumption expenditure . . 

68*66 

64*66 

87*71 

120*69 

134*97 

172*26 

433*27 

95*94 

Non-consumption expenditure 









Taxes, interest and litigation 

0-88 

0-90 

0*90 

1*48 

2*09 

3*60 

2*98 

1*24 

Remittance to dependants 

. , 

0-06 

0*06 

0*43 

0*10 


. . 

0*12 

Sayings and investment 

0*67 

0-61 

1*20 

1-73 

15-67 

6-21 


2*07 

l^bts repaid . . 

0*37 

2-80 

2-02 

6*16 

8*03 

6*39 

26*61 

3*77 

Total: non-consumption expendi- 








7-20 

ture 

1-82 

4*26 

4*17 

9*80 

26-79 

15*20 

29*59 

Total disbursement 

60*47 

68-91 

91*88 

130*49 

160*76 

187-46 

462*86 

103*14 

Percentage of families to total 

4*22 

33*66 

31*89 

18*64 

6-34 

6*24 

1*21 

100*00 
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The average monthly consumption expenditure per family was 
Rs. 95.94. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 59.11 or ()2 per cent, of 
the total consumption expenditure. The proportion of expenditure on 
food to total consumption expenditure showed small variations from the 
overall average with a rise in family income, the only exception being the 
highest income class where it was markedly low l>eing about 25 per cent. 

The non-food groups accounted for 38 per cent, of the total con- 
sumption expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the more important 
necessities, viz., fuel and light, house rent, water charges and repairs and 
clothing, bedding and headwear sub-groups formed 41 per cent. While 
the percentage expenditure on fuel and light showed a downward trend 
as family income increased, that on house rent, water charges and repairs 
and clothing, bedding and headwear fluctuated without showing any 
definite trend. 

The percentage expenditure on conventional necessities and luxuries 
such as furniture and furnishings, household appliances, footwear, alcoholic 
beverages, subscriptions comprising expenditure on gifts and charities, 
ceremonials, trade union and religious subscription, etc., personal effects 
and miscellaneous items and services such as laundry, tailoring, washing 
soap, etc., which accounted for about 27 per cent, of the expenditure of 
non-food items, did not show any clear cut trend and that on tobacco 
and tobacco products and personal care remained more or less constant 
with, an increase in income, ignoring the highest income class. 

5.5. Expenditure by per capita income — 

Table 5.7 gives the break-up of the average monthly expenditure- 
per family by sub-gfroups and groups of items for different per capita 
income classes. This table covers items of non-consumption outgo and 
capital outlay also. 


Table 5.7 

Average monthly expenditure and disbursements by per capita income 

classes 


Monthly per capita income clau (Bs.) 

■■ ^ 

Gruupsani sub groups of items <6 6 — 10 — 16 — 20 — • 26 — 36 — 60 — 66 All 

<10 <16 <20 <26 <36 <60 < 66 and 

abore 


1 


23 4 667 89 10 11 


Food 

Cereals cs«Ji.\>'ac(u 4 ,^. 
Pulses and products 
Oil seeds, oils and fats 
Meat, Ash and eggs 
Milk and products . . . 

Vegetable and products 
Fruits and products 
Condiments, spices, sugar, etc. 
Non-alcobolic beyerages 
Prepared meals and refreshments 


23-86 27 78 32-07 31-99 27-42 
0-31 0-30 0-36 0-61 0-48 

0- 76 0-Sl 0-94 1-08 0-90 

2- 20 3-75 4-12 6-21 4-43 

1- 64 1-58 1-82 2-68 2-64 

0- 77 0-64 0-78 0-83 0-91 

1- 79 2-10 2-92 3-64 2-36 

3- 84 4-59 4-96 6-39 6-10 

0-98 1-07 1-00 1-16 0-98 

4- 26 7-89 11-06 14-18 13-09 


32-04 30-97 14-87 20-32 30-12 

0- 43 0-40 0-38 0-39 0-39 

1- 22 1-17 0-82 0-86 0-96 

6-60 4-66 2-76 1-84 4-31 

3- 48 2-82 6-61 2-16 2-16 

0- 69 0-82- 0-76 0-80 0-76 

4- 40 3-08 6-01 3-64 2-90 

6-72 4-36 2-16 4-18 6-04 

1- 17 0-86 0-82 0-61 1-06 

16-89 16-08 8-97 9-11 11-43 


Sub-total: food .. .. 40-4060-61 60-01 66-46 68-30 72-54 64-12 43-04 43-80 69-11 
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Table bl — contd. 


1 2346 67 8 9 10 II 


Non-food 


Pan, aupari 

Tobacco and 

0-66 

0*72 

0-72 

0-71 

0-78 

0*81 

0-72 

0-70 

1*17 

0-73 

products 
AJcjobolic bever- 

1*62 

1-71 

1-89 

1-98 

2-68 

2-52 

3-48 

0-99 

0-84 

1-99* 

ages, etc. 

017 

0-63 

0-93 

0-60 

0-87 

1-67 

, . 

1-60 

0*06 

0-74 

Piiel and light 
House rent, water 

4-47 

4-34 

4-44 

4-79 

4-86 

6-46 

4-23 

2-78 

3-44 

4-68 

charges, rep- 











airs, etc. 
Pumiture and 

2*42 

4-66 

6-64 

4-88 

4-63 

8-24 

3-67 

2 80 

3-81 

6-13 

fumisbinga . . 
Household appli- 

0-70 

0-28 

0-34 

0*86 

010 

0-42 

0-71 


0*42 

0-43 

ances, etc. 

0-29 

0*40 

0-93 

1-04 

1-31 

0*63 


. . 

6 03 

0-84 

Household ser- 
vices 

Clothing, beddint; 






• 

0-03 



000 

and head wear 

/)*56 

210 

6-61 

6-73 

4-93 

7-96 

9-98 

4-11 

13-22 

5-25 

Footwear 

Miscellaneous 

• • 

0-08 

0-13 

Oil 

0*15 

0-22 




0-U 

(laundry, etc.) 

1-77 

1-67 

2-17 

2-44 

2-22 

2-60 

2-78 

2-63 

2-24 

2-13 

Medical care 

4-67 

3-67 

3-39 

3-63 

6-88 

4-28 

3-39 

9*27 

2-63 

3-93 

Personal care . . 
Education and 

2*22 

2-25 

2-73 

2*89 

2-76 

3-71 

4-27 

2 36 

1-97 

2-75 

reading 

Hecreation and 

0-46 

0-68 

0-93 

0-90 

0-32 

1-86 

1-02 

0-27 

0-06 

0-83 

amusement 

010 

017 

0-33 

0-60 

0-63 

1-39 

0*76 

0*37 

0-32 


Transport and 









1*37 


communication 

0-36 

0-79 

0-70 

1-04 

2-36 

2-39 

2-91 

1-47 

1-12 

Subscription, etc. 
Personal effect h 

1-40 

1-98 

1-16 

2-01 

3-43 

8-97 

1-72 

1-22 

249*87 

6-06 

and miscellan- 
eous expenses 


0-14 

0-26 

2-78 

0-16 

0-12 

0-64 

0-03 

3-40 

0-76 

Sub-total: non- 











food 

26-71 

26 07 

32-09 

37-78 

38*84 

62-93 

40*11 

30-60 

289-74 

36-83 

Total consumption 
Non-conaumpiii 'n 

67 17 

76*68 

92*10 

104*24 

97-14 

126*47 

104*23 

73*54 

333*54 

96*94 

expenditure 











Taxes, intercut 











and litigation 
Remittance to 

JIO 

0-93 

0-88 

1-60 

1-43 

2-47 

1-80 


3-29 

1-24 

dopondanta . . 
Savings and in- 



0-14 

0-02 

0-47 

0-32 




0-12 

vestments 

0*8.3 

0-79 

1-24 

1-64 

8-11 

1-17 

10-86 

7*71 

0-41 

2-07 

Debts repaid 

0*58 

2-34 

2-81 

2-92 

2-09 

14-77 

8-24 


21-92 

3 - 77 

Total: non-cons- 











umption expen- 
diture 

2-61 

4-06 

607 

6-98 

12.10 

18-73 

20-90 

7-71 

26 62 

7-20 

Total disburse- 











ment 

69-68 

80-64 

97-17 

110-22 

109-24 

144-20 

126-13 

81-26 

369-16 

103-14 


The percentage expenditure on food to total consumption ex- 
penditure showed only small variations from the overall average the only 
exception being the highest per capita income class where it was maikedly 
low being only 1‘? per cent, of the consumption expenditure. The percent- 
age expenditure on the non-food group of items, especially on non- 
conventional necessities and luxuries such as clothing, bedding, footwear, 
headwear, etc., personal care, subscription, gifts, charities, ceremonials, 
etc., did not show any clear cut trend as the level of per capita income 
increased. 
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5.6. Food expenditure — 

One of the important results which can be derived from an analysis 
of family budgets is how the expenditure on a particular commodity 
varies with the level of family income. This relationship is generally 
termed the Engel curve after Ernest Engel. The main results derived by 
Engel from his studies are set out below; — 

(i) Food represents the largest .single item of expenditure in the 
family budget. 

(ii) The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decreases as 
the level of living of the family increases. 

(iii) That the proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing is 
approx imatelyv constant and that on ‘luxury’ items increases 
with a rise in the level of living. 

Of the above propositions the second is the most important since this 
has been conlirmed repeatedly and is now known as the Engel’s law. It is 
customary to take variations in percentage expenditure on food to total 
expenditure to reflect roughly the variations in the level of living. An 
attempt has been made to analyse the distribution of families in each per 
capita income class and family si/c class by the percentage expenditure on 
food. 

5.6.1. Analysis by per capita income classes — Expenditure on food 
depends on other factors besides income, and the size of the family is the 
most important among such factors. To eliminate the effect of the size of 
the family, therefore, analysis has been made in terms of per capita income 
classes instead of family income clas.ses. Table 5.8 gives the percentage 
distribution of families in each monthly per capita income class by the 
percentage of expenditure on food to total expenditure. 

Table 5.8 

Percentage distribution of families in each per capita income class by 

percentage expenditure on food 


Percentage expen - 
diture on food to 
total expenditure 




Mfmthly x^r capita income class 




<5 5-^ 

-<10 10 

-<16 15- <20 20— <26 25 -<36 .76— <60 60— <66 66and All ' 

above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Below 45 

1113 

. , 

3*68 

2*26 

9*90 

i3*a3 

12*30 

. . 

86*18 

6*07 

46— <60 


1-80 

1*74 

7*79 

6*26 

17*80 




4*39 

60— <66 

25-36 

10*43 

7-96 

7*82 

11*12 

11*52 



. . 

9*28 

66— <60 

1908 

12*32 

9*62 

11*96 

10 80 

3*68 

36*70 

73*41 

. . 

11*43 

«0~<65 

13*18 

19*26 

12*64 

9*31 

18*05 

14*06 

12*30 

26*69 

13*82 

14*21 

66— <70 

16-70 

20-97 

22*19 

21*70 

10 29 

19*92 

. . 



19*62 

70 »nd abuTo . . 

14*66 

36*22 

42*37 

39*16 

34*68 

20*10 

38*70 



36*10 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100 00 

100*03 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


It would be seen that the percentage of families having significantly 
lower percentage expenditure on food (less than 45 per cent.) was generally 
high in higher per capita income classes. 
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5.6.2. Analysis by family size — ^While analysing the percentage ex- 
penditure on food vis-a-vis the family size it has to be borne in mind that, 
broadly speaking, large-size families contain comparatively more earning 
members resulting in higher family income. This, however, is only a rough 
relationship and hence a percentage distribution of families with a certain 
percentage expenditure on food by size will be subject to the effects of 
variations in both family size and income. Subject to this, table 5.9 gives 
the percentage distribution of families in each family size class by percent- 
age expenditure on food to total expenditure. 

Table 5.9 


Percentage distribution of families in each family size class by percentage 

expenditure on food 


Peroontage expenditure on 
food to total expenditure 

Number of 
families 
( unesti> 
mated) 

Family size 

A 



1 2and^3 4 and 4(5 6 andX'? Above 7 

AU 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Below 45 

16 

36*24 

11*72 

3>46 

0*86 

6*18 

6 07 

45— <50 

16 

• . 

2*84 

4*82 

6-06 

4*30 

4*39 

50— <56 

32 


7*18 

6-32 

9*64 

16*61 

9 28 

65— <60 

39 

. . 

7*49 

18*86 

7*07 

1100 

11*43 

60— <65 

63 

13*86 

13*62 

8'76 

19*47 

16*03 

14-21 

55— <70 

74 

13*11 

19 56 

14*18 

24*26 

20*44 

1»'52 

70 and aboTe 

131 

36*79 

38*69 

43*60 

33*66 

26*94 

seio 

• r ToUl 

360 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100^00 

100^00 

Fereentage distribution of 








IWlitltiM 


2*00 

15*17 

30*03 

32*58 

20*22 

100 00 

Number of families (Unesti- 
mated) 


8 

51 

111 

’ i 

117 

73 

360 


, irtijire, was, generaUy, a deciiping trend of percentage of faipilies in 
tiic’ lpwwt ,cl^ss of ^i^centage exf^nditure on foot], i.e; less than 45 per 
cent and a rising trend in the high^t dass, i.e. VQ per cent, and above, 
though in the last two size-classes the trend got reversed probably because 
of more pronounced influence of other factors like income. 

5.7. Proportion of families reporting , expenditure on selected sub- 
groups — 

The percentage of families incurring expenditure on some of the 
selected sub-groups of consumption expenditure, or non-consumption 
outgo or caj)ital outlay, often reveal a great deal about the expenditure 
habits of the population groups. Such figures by size of families are given 
in table 5.10. 
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Table 5.10 

Percentage of families reporting expenditure on selected suh-group% by 

family size 


r 

Item 

One 


Two or 
three 

Family fizc 

Four or Six or 
tiv<^ >;even 

Above 

seven 

All 

Report - 
— ^ iog 

families 

(uneati- 

mated 

1 

2 


3 


4 


5 

6 

7 


8 

Prepared meals and refresh- 













ments 

ICO 

00 

94-84 

95 

*48 

98- 

26 

97* 

43 

96- 

77 

339 

N<>ii-aleoholie Leverages 

73 

03 

98*27 

99 

13 

98 • 

73 

JI8- 

45 

98* 

21 

352 

Pan, hupari 

47 

•08 

65*42 

63 

11 

70 

•60 

81 

•58 

69 

31 

255 

Tobaeeo and tobacco products 

55 

•80 

94-43 

80 

•80 

98 

*08 

95 

•57 

93 

•60 

336 

Alctoholic beverag€^s 

29* 

44 

12-67 

18- 

18 

29 

96 

16 

48 

21 

06 

68 

Furniture and furnish iners 

23 

13 

10*98 

15 

*00 

24 

•67 

27- 

99 

20 

33 

74 

Household service^’ 

13 

•11 

. . 


• . 


. . 


. . 

0 

26 

1 

Medical care 

100- 

00 

96*70 

94 

44 

91 

29 

91 

60 

93 

•29 

336 

IVrsonal care 

89- 

16 

I00*0t> 

100 

00 

1(0 

•( 0 

1( 0 

*( 0 

99 

*78 

359 

Kducation and reading 


. . 

40*20 

33 

•48 

44 

*89 

53 

•46 

41 

•59 

144 

Recreation and amusement . . 

36 

•99 

33 09 

41 

•UO 

36 

•33 

46 

*96 

39 

•67 

139 

Transport and contmunication 

36 

44 

39 33 

52 

•87 

45 

98 

64 

IS 

50 

53 

175 

Remittance to dependants . . 


. . 

5*05 

3 

•01 

1 

*66 


. . 

2 

•48 

8 

Savings and investments 

7 

55 

23 71 

18 

•71 

17 

•58 

26 

•89 

20 

53 

58 

Debts repaid 

13- 

10 

22- 19 

28- 

73 

22 ■ 

54 

27* 

20 

25 

10 

85 


About 97 per cent, of the families incurred expenditure on prepared 
meals and refreshments. About 98 per cent, of the families reported ex- 
penditure on non-alcoholic beverages, like tea, soft drinks, etc. Most of 
the families surveyed were addicted to tobacco and tobacco products. 
About 21 per cent, of the families reported expenditure on alcoholic 
beverages. About 20 per cent, of the families reported expenditure on 
furniture and furnishings. 

The percentage of families reporting expenditure on education and 
reading was about 42. About 40 per cent, of the families reported ex- 
penditure on recreation and amusement. The use of means of transport 
and communication was quite widespread and about 51 per cent, of the 
families reported expenditure on this sub-group. 

About 21 per cent, of the families were either saving or investing some 
amount. The proportion of families reporting remittances to dependants 
was very small, being only about 2 per cent. 



Chapter 6 

FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 
6.1. Quantities of food consumed — 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of living. 
Detailed data on quantities consumed of different items of food, drink 
and tobacco (excluding “prepared meals and refreshments’’ for which it 
was not possible to obtain quantitative data) were obtained from the 
sampled families. The quantities of various items consumed, on an average, 
per family per month are presented in table 6.1. 

Table 6.1 


Average quantity consumed per family per month by items 


Standard 

Number of 

Average 

Item 

unit 

families 

quantity consumed 


(quantity) 

reporting’*' 

per family 



(unesti- 

per month 



mated) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Foodf hevera^eSf etc. 




€ereaU mnd products 




Rice 

tg- 

358 

48-76 

Wheat 


10 

0-03 

Wheat atta . . 


3 

0-01 

Jowar 


1 

0 00 

Barley 


3 

0 00 

Barley atta 

>> 

1 

0-00 

Pea 


4 

0-02 

Chira 


3 

0-00 

Other rice 


10 


Suji, rawa 


1 

0-00 

Bread 

>> 

25 

0-03 

Biscuit 


21 

0-01 

Tapioca 

’ » 

305 

11-79 

Pulses and products 




Arhar 

99 

163 

0-23 

Oram 

9 9 

25 

0-07 

Moong 

99 

43 

0-10 

Urd 

9 9 

2 

0-01 

Pea 


1 

0 00 

Other pulses 

9 • 

1 

0-00 

Pulse products 

9 9 

114 

0-07 

Oilseeds^ oils and fats 




Mustard oil . . 

99 

2 

0-01 

Coconut oil 

99 

.351 

0-37 

Gingelly oil . . 

9 9 

1 

0-00 

Vanaspati 


2 

0-00 

Other fats . . 

* 9 

1 

0-00 


*The figures in colufUn 3 relate to those families only which had reported figures on 
quant ties of various items consumed. 41 
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Table 6.1 — contd. 

1 

2 

3 


Meal, fish and eggs 




Goat meat . . 

. . kg. 

22 

007 

Beef 

• • • • ♦» 

62 

1-50 

MutOon 

• • • • t> 

21 

6*02 

Pork 

. . . . ,« 

2 

0*00 

Poultry 

. . . . no. 

1 

0-01 

Other meat . . 

. . kg. 

3 

003 

Fresh fish 

• • • • >» 

363 

6-29 

Dry fish 

. . » . ,, 

103 

012 

Egg-hen 

. . no. 

49 

1 -91 

Egg-duck 

* • • • »f 

19 

1-66 

Milk and products 




Milk (eow) 

..1. 

121 

1-64 

Curd 

. . kg. 

2 

0-01 

Xjassi « • • * • • 

• • • • »» 

30 

012 

Ghee (cow) . . 

. • . . , , 

3 

0 00 

Powdered milk 

• . . . ,, 

11 

0 05 

Other milk and products 

• • • • »» 

67 

0-98 

Condiments and spices 




Salt 

• • • • »» 

368 

165 

Turmeric 

g. 

349 

61-46 

Ohillies-green 

. . . * ,, 

307 

297-17 

OhiIIies*dry . . 

• . . . ,, 

357 

436*31 

Tamarind . . ... 

• • . . ,, 

213 

189-76 

Onion 

. . kg. 

351 

2-27 

Garlic 

g. 

173 

7*11 

G Of iander . . 

• • • • If 

323 

206*90 

Ginger 

. . . . ,, 

63 

41*64 

Pepper 

• • • • ff 

60 

8*75 

Metni 

- * • • ft 

112 

19*36 

Saiiron 

. « . . ,, 

14 

8 40 

Mustard 

• • • • If 

308 

49-57 

Jira 

. • • . ,, 

219 

16-05 

Mixed spices 

. . • • ,• 

9 

5*48 

Other spices and condiments 

. . • . ,, 

76 

112*08 

Vegetables and products 




Potato 

. . kg. 

85 

0-14 

Carrot, beet 

• • • • ft 

2 

0*01 

Arum 

. . . • ,, 

123 

0-30 

Other root vegetables 

. . . . ,, 

17 

O-05 

Brinjai 

. . * . ,, 

16 

0*03 

(^abbage 

. . . . ,, 

3 

0-02 

Jack fruit . . 

. • . • ,, 

4 

0-02 

Ladies finger 

■ . . • ,, 

72 

0*09 

Tomato 

• • • • If 

4 

0*00 

Cucumber 

. . . . , , 

7 

0*03 

Pumpkin 

• • • • II 

65 

0*16 

Gourd 

• • • • II 

41 

9*06 

Karela 

• • • » f ♦ 

12 

0 01 

Bean 

. . • . , f 

1 

000 

Pea 

• • • • II 

26 

0-07 

Other non -leafy vegetables 

. • . . », 

156 

0*80 

Palak 

. . . « ,, 

2 

0*01 

Amaranth, chalai 

. . . • ,« 

3 

0*01 

Other leafy vegetables 

• • • • II 

6 

0-04 

Pickles, etc. 

• • . • fp 

1 

0-00 

Other vegetables 

. . • . , • 

5 

0*01 
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Table 6.1 — concld. 


1 


2 

.3 

4 

Fruits and products 
Banana 

• • • • 

• • no* 

202 

0-23 

Oran^jre 

. . 

• • 

17 

0-22 

lucnion 


* • 9 9 

3 

0 05 

Mango 


• • 99 

23 

0-45 

Jack- fruit 

• • • • 

• • 99 

3 

001 

Coconut 

• • • • 

• ♦ ♦» 

340 

10 '08 

Papaya 

1 • 

. . kg. 

2 

0'03 

Dried fnii Is 

. . 

• • 99 

4 

0 02 

Other frui Is 

. . 

• • 9f 

3 

O' 00 

^ugar, hoiif y, fie. 
Sugar-crystal 


• • 99 

242 

1 '85 

Sugar-deshi 


,, 


0-50 

Gur 

. • • • 

• • 99 

183 

1 -64 

Sugar- caiuly' 

. . 

• • 9 9 

2 

0 00 

Others 

. . 

• • 99 

91 

0-67 

Pun, .'snpuri, clr. 
Pan-k'dC 


. . no. 

255 

.50 02 

Pan finislK'd 

. < . • 

• . «, 

1 

0-04 

Supari 

. . 

. . K. 

221 

102'40 

Lime 


• • * » 

225 

30-79 

Tobacco and products 
Bidi 


. . no. 

27S 

282*51 

Cigarette 

. . 

• • 99 

24 

2-31 

Cigar, charoot 

• • * > 

• • 99 

19 

2-79 

Chewing tobacco 

. . 

•• «• 

227 

71 -96 

Loaf tobacco 


• • 99 

"^1 

0'12 

Snuff 


• • 99 

19 

10-61 

Alcoholic hicf ragcs^ fic. 

'Poddy, neera 


. . pint 

65 

1-79 

'Country liqiu^r 


♦ • f » 

2 

O-OJ 

Other he vf rages 

Tea-loaf •• 

• • • • 

• • kg* 

349 

0-23 

Coffee-powder • • 

• • • • 

.. 

19 

0*01 

l^.=Gram 

k.g.=Kilograni 

|.=Lilrc 

no.=rNiinLber. 



The (juantity of cereals and prmliuts (onsumed, on an average, hv a 
Avorking class family per month was 60.9(i kg. Of this, the major portion 
(48'.7.5 kg.) was accounted for by rice. The average size of a family in lerms 
of adult consumption units was f.'18 and hence the quantity of cereals 
consumed per adult per day worked out to altout 0.1.5 kg. Besides (iO.Oii kg. 
of cereals and products, a family consumed 0.18 kg. of pulses and pulse 
products, 1.(54 1. milk, 1.16 kg. of milk and prtHlucts, 0..'18 kg. of oils and 
fats, 8.03 kg. of meat, fi.sh and eggs (excluding eggs and poultry for which 
cjuantity figures in weights were not available), .>..38 kg. of (ondimems and 
.spices. 1.88 kg. of vegetables and vegetable products and 4.(56 kg. of sugar, 
etc. Apart from these, there Avas some consumption of fruits and fruit pro 
ducts but this could not be reduced to weight and of piepared meals, etc., 
for which quantitative data could not be collected. The above is a broad 
picture of cpiantities of food stuffs consumed, on an average, by a family of 
industrial workers in Alleppcy. 

L/P(D)286DofLB— 5 
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Among items of pan-siipari, tobacco and beverages, an appreciable 
consumption of pan, supari, lime, bidi, chewing tobacco and tea leaf was 
reported. , 

6.2. Analysis of nutrition contents — 

In collaboration witli the Nutrition Research Laboratories, Govern- 
ment of India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the food-stuffs 
consumed, on an average, by a working class family in Alleppey was 
attempted on the basis of data presented in table 6.1 keeping in view' the 
age-sex composition of an average family. In the analysis, the following, 
assumptions were made while calculating the nutritive requirements of 
the various age groups: 

1. The caloric requirement for the age-group below' 5 years was 
assumed to be 1,150 per child per day and for the group of 5 to 14 
years at 2,000. The male manual workers w'ere assumed to be 
moderately active and requiring 2,800 calories per day. They 
were mainly factory workers. Most of their occupations would 
require less than 5 cal/kg/hour and a good munber even less 
than M. All women falling in the age group of 15 — 54 years were 
assumed to require 2,800 calories to allow lor activity, pregnancy 
and lactation requirements. All other persons were assumed to- 
lead a sedentary life. 

2. Chfldreia below' 5 years were assumed to require about '12 g. 
protein per day and children between 5 — 14 years, g. Adult 
men recpiired 55 g. protein per day while adult women were 
assumed to require 45 g. protein. Cif the women between 15 — 54 
years, one-third were assumed to be pregnant or nursing and 
their protein requirements calculated at 100 g. per day. 

8. The calcium requirements of children up to 15 years were assum- 
ed to be 1.25 g. per day and the pregnant or nursing women 
were assumed to require 1.75 g. calcium per day. 1 he calcium 
requirement of the rest was assumed to be 1.00 g. 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was assumed to 
be .80 mg. per day while for the rest, it was as.sianed to be 20 mg. 
per day. 

5. The V^itamin requirement was calculated at 0.5 mg. per 1,000< 
calories. 

6. No authentic data on nutritive contents of meals taken in 
restaurants, cafeterias, etc., are available. However, it has been; 
calculated while planning low cost ntenus, that Re. 0.75 w'orth 
meal may provide 2,500 calories and 65 g. of protein. Allowing for 
a little profit margin for the commercial catering establishments, 
it has been assumed that Re. 1.00 worth of meal w'ill provide 
about 2,500 calories and 65 g. of protein. No assumption has been 
made with regard to other nutrients. 

Table 6.2 gives the nutritive value of the food-stuffs consumed, on an. 
average, by a working class family as well as the quantity recommended 
for consumption by the Nutrition Research Laboratories, in terms of 
different nutrients. 
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Table 6.2 


Nutritive value of foodstuffs consumed, on an average, by a working class 

family 




Nutrients 


Quantity 
consumed per 
family per 
day 

Quantity 

recommended 



1 



2 

3 

Caloriea 




• . 

8,408 

12,009 

Protein 




• • g- 

217 

319 

Fat 




• • g- 

54 

• • 

Calcium 




•• g- 

11 

6-6 

Iron 




... mg. 

88 

117 

Vitamin A 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . i.u. 

i.r)i:i 

19,670 

Vitamin 




. . mg. 

3 -.I 

6»0 

Vitamin C 




• • * ^ 

04 

281 

Nicotinic acid 




• • 99 

46 


Riboflavin 




• • * > 

11 


g.=»gram 

mg.= 

:milligra m 

i.u.=internationaI i nit 



From the above it would appear that the overall nutritive value of 
the diets was poor and needed improvement. Increased intake of wheat, 
mixed cereals, leafy vegetables and fruits, would help to overcome the 
deficiencies in respect of calories, calcium, fat, iron and vitamins ‘A’ ‘B’j 
and ‘C’. 




Chapter 7 

BUDGETARY POSITION 


7.1. Introductory — 

The two sides of the family balance sheef arc receipts and disburse- 
ments. It may be recalled here that disbursements include money expendi- 
ture for current living and amount spent to increase assets or decrease 
liabilities and receipts include money income (and imputed money value 
of items consumed without money outlay) and funds which are obtained 
through decreasing assets or increasing liabilities. Theoretically, the two 
sides of the balance sheet should exactly tally for each sampled family. In 
practice, however, data on receipts and disbursements collected in the 
course of family living surveys seldom show such exact correspondence. 
There is always a gap between the two which may be called the balancing 
difference. The reasons for the gap are several. Firstly, data are collected 
from the sampled families for one whole month generally in one interview. 
It is hardly po.ssible to obtain exact figures from families so as to get a 
perfect account of the receipts and disbursements. Many factors such as 
recall lapses, end-period effects, deliberate concealment or distortion of 
certain items of income and expenditure on the part of informants, etc. 
come into play in the process of collection of data. I’hen, in the present 
survey the value of consumption of articles of food, drink, tobacco and fuel 
and light were taken on the disbursement-side and not the purchase value. 
Net income from ‘Family members enterprise account’ could only be ap- 
proximate because of difficulties of accounting. On account of all these 
factors, an exact balance between average receipts and disbursements per 
family cannot be expected in the data. Table 7.1 gives the average receipts 
and disbursements by monthly family income classes and also the net 
balancing difference between the two. 

Table 7.1 

Average receipts, disbursements and balancing difference by family income 

classes 


Monthly family inconu- 
(R..) 

IVif rntage 
of families 
to total 

Aveia^e 
receipts per 
family per 
month (Rs.) 

Avern^^e 
disbursement s 
per family 
per month (Rs.) 

i\Tt 

balaiu ing 
di fl eren ve 
-for — (Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r> 

Less than 30 

4-22 

56-92 

60-47 

—3 -.56 

30 to less than 60 . . 

3.3 56 

67-06 

68-91 

~1 -8.5 

60 to less than 00 . . 

.31 -sa 

92 -.33 

91 -88 

4 0-4.5 

00 to less than 120 

18 -.>4 

130-75 

130-49 

-I-0-26 

120 to less than loO 

5 -.34 

163-84 

160-76 

-1-3-08 

LIO to less than 210 

5 • 24 

191-20 

187-46 

-f 3-74 

210 and above 

I -21 

460 -.34 

462-86 

—2 -.52 

Total 

100 00 

102-87 

10.3-14 

—0-27 
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Taking all income classes, the net balancing difference was (— ) 
Re. 0.27 or Re. 0.26 per cent, of the total receipts. Except for the first two 
lower income classes and the highest income class, the net balancing differ- 
ence was positive. 

7.2. Budgetary position by family income — 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has to be 
kept in view in studying the relationship between current money income 
and money expenditure for current living, i.e., the budgetary position of 
the families. The term ‘current money income’ has been taken to include 
income from paid employment, self-employment and other income such as 
that from rent from land, houses, pension, cash assistance, gifts, concessions, 
interest and dividends, chance games and lotteries, while ‘money expendi- 
ture for current living’ has been taken to include all items of consumption 
expenditure and di.sbursements on account of remittances to dependants 
and taxes, interest on loans, and litigation. According to definitions adopt- 
ed in this Report, these terms will be referred to simply as income and ex- 
penditure. The budgetary position for groups of families at successive in- 
come levels measures the changing relationship between income and ex- 
penditure along the income scale and brings to light the prevalence of 
spending financed through deficit or the extent of surpluses. Such data are 
presented in table 7.2. 

Table 7.2 

Budgetary position by family income classes 


Monthly laniily inc'onu* olnt-s (Rs.) 

Item ^ A 

<:{0 .30 .<60 60 <1)0 1)0 <120 120< l.")0< 210 and All 

loO 210 above 


1 2 3 4 .5 6 7 8 0 


Average monthly in- 
come per f'am.ly 


(Ra.) .. .. 21-60 

47-46 

72-03 

103-69 

126-74 

170-2ti 

277-58 

78-23 

Average monthly ex- 
pt nditure per fami- 
ly (Rf».) .. 50-53 

65-fiO 

88-66 

122-60 

137-16 

175-86 

436-26 

07-30 

Monthly h ala nee 








Poreontage of families 
record'ng surplus 1^ 
to total families 

2-26 

8-62 

6-14 

2-28 

1-C6 

0-41 

20*26 

Percentage of families 
reconiing deficit to 
total families .. 4*22 

31-31 

23 37 

13-40 

306 

3-68 

0-80 

70-74 

Average surplus (-j ) 
or deficit! — ) 

family (Rs.) . . —37-93 

—18-14 

— 16-73 

—10-61 

— 10-42 

- 6-f6 

—168-67- 

10 -C7 


*1 Zero balance is considered as surplus. 


Of the total families surveyed, 80 per cent, had deficit budgets while 
the remaining 20 per cent, had balanced or surplus budgets. The percent- 
age of families having deficit budgets was higher than those having 
surplus budgets in each income class. 
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7.3. Budgetary position by family composition 

Table 7.3 gives the budgetary position of the families by family types 
in terms of the number of adults and children in the family. 

Table 7.3 

Budgetary position by family composition 


Fariiilv/coin position (in toriiis of adults children) 


f 

Item 1 

parti- adult 

oulars 

1 

adult 

and 

child- 

ren 

(one or 
more) 

2 

adults 

o 

adults 

and 

one 

child 

2 

adults 

and 

two 

child- 

ren 

-A ■ 

2 3 

adults adults 
and 
more 
than 
two 
child- 
ren 

3 

adults 

and 

one 

•hild 

3 

adults 

and 

more 

than 

on© 

child 

()thor 

familie.s 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 

10 

H 


Percent- 
age of 
families 
record- 
ing sur- 
plus* 
to total 

families 0*11 .. 1*40 1*03 1*19 

Percent- 
age of 
families 
record - 
defi- 
cit to 
total 

families 1*89 1*09 2*10 5*60 6*42 

Average 
•mount 
of sur- 
plus (-I-) 
or defi- 
cit 
(Re.) 
per 

family 

overall 

families 

together —9*31 —17*32 —1*41 —20*16 —10*34 


189 1*47 1*33 2*79 9*05 20*26 


17*17 2*17 4*12 15*27 23*91 79*74 


18*13 -65*76 —15*01^—29*27 —13*77 —19*07 


♦Zero balance is considered as surplus. 

Taking all Familiee, the not result was a deficit balance in each group. 
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PART II (LEVTL OF LIVING) 

Chapter 8 
LEVEL OF LIVING 

8.1. Concept of level of living — 

In Part 1. data have been presented mainly on the economic and' 
material aspects of the level ol living, i.e. income and expenditure of work- 
ing class families (as defined for the purpose of I'his survey) in Alleppey. 
The concept of level of living, liowever, does not merely end with the 
satisfaction of material wants: it embraces all types ot ‘material’ and ‘non- 
material’ want's. It expresses, in a large measure, a state of mind as a 
result of participation in ‘non-materiar aspects of life as well as the level 
ot consumption of material goods and services. So far as consumption of 
material goods is concerned, the level of living refers to the (juant'itative 
and cpialitative consumption ot goods and services. The actual composi- 
tion of the items being consumed will depend upon the tastes and habit's 
of the person or family in (piestion and on the relative prices prevalent in 
the market to which he/it' has access. The non-material elements entering 
into the concept of the level of living cover the whole field of desires and 
values tor which a man may care-desires for p:irticular types of food, drink, 
housing, clothing, etc,: for educational, cultural and recreat'ional facilities: 
for opportunity to do the kind ot work that is satisfying to him; for safe 
guards against the risks of illness, unemploymem' and old age, etc. These 
‘lum-materiaT aspects in their turn are dependent to a great extent on 
social policy and climate and several other factors wdiich nai'urally dillci 
from society to society and individual to individual. A study of the non- 
material as[)ects of level of living can. therefore, most meaningfully be 
made for a compact group of population living under almost similar con- 
ditions. 


Taking the broad concept’ of the level of living as discussed above, 
an attempt was made to collect information on certain additional items 
considcicd signilicam' for the study of this concept for the working class 
population in India. This was the first attempt of its kind in this country 
and hence it was made on a limited scale. The information on these achli- 
tional items was collected in a separate schedule (Schedule ‘B’) from an in- 
dependent smaller sample of families. The additional aspects of level of 
living covered were: — 

(a) Sickness: 

(b) Education; 

(c) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and 
social security: 

(d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and situation of the house in the context 
of social amenities: 

(f) Indebtedness: and 

(g) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable items. 
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8.2. Scope of Schedule ‘B ’ — 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the aspects 
of living other than income and expenditure. These aspects were selected 
so as lo enable an assessment being made of the physical well-being, satis- 
faction of cultural wants, participation in community activities, enjoyment 
of social rights, etc. I'he object was not only to obtain some quantitative 
inditatois of level of living but also to get a cpialitative idea of the condi- 
tions in which the families lived, the difficulties they experienced, their 
likings and interests, etc. For example, under the head ‘Sickness’, data were 
collected on how the families were affected when there was an incidente 
t)f sickness. Similarly, under ‘Education’, information was collected not only 
about levels of literacy but also about interests of families in the matter 
t)L accjuiring education and difficulties in the way. Under the heacl ‘Condi- 
tions of work, atvareness of rights, trade unionism and social security’, 
details were collected about the extent fo which the workers were in a posi- 
tion tcj enjoy the rights and privileges accruing to them from their em- 
ployment. Under other heads also an attempt was made to collect informa- 
tion on both (juantitative and cjualitative aspects. 

1 he data were collected by the Interview Method from the members 
of the sampled families. The Investigators were instructed to probe at 
great length into the replies given before inserting them in the schedule. 
It has to be recognised, however, that in a survey of this type, particularly 
when this part of the survey was the first of its kind in India, a large 
element of non-sampling error, e.g., investigator and informant bias, aris- 
ing out of interview and response, is bound to creep into the data collected. 
For instance, the information relating to conditions of repairs, sewage and 
ventilation arrangements in Chapter 11 and condition of work places, 
welfare amenities provided to workers and awareness of provisions of 
Labour Laws on the part of the workers in Chapter 12 is based on the 
opinions of different Field Investigators and/or the sampled workers. As 
su(h, the information relating to these aspects is of subjective nature and 
this could at best be considered to give only a broad picture. Merreover the 
data, being based on a relatively small sample (120 families), are also 
subject to a large sampling error. These limitations have to be carefully 
borne in mind while going through the analysis presented in this part of 
the Report. In all Chapters of this part of the Report, unestimated distri- 
butions, i.e. distributions as obtained from the sample itself, are presented 
without any attempt to build up population estimates. 



Chapter 9 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
9.1. General education — 

Data were collect'ed on educational standards, etc., of the inenibers of 
the sampled working class fainilies who were aged 5 years and above. Table 
9.1 shows the distribution of members receiving and not receiving educa- 
tion by family income classes. Table 9.2 shows distribution of members not 
receiving education, separately for children (5 — 14 years) and others, by 
reasons and income classes. 


Tmu.e 9.1 

Distribution of persons {aged 5 years and abavc) by income and educational 

standards 



Monthly fam Jy income 

class (Rs.) 



<bo 

Gtt<120 

!2o :\:yi 
abttve 

All ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Attiial number of peisons in 
sampled families (aged 5 
years and above) 

15)» 

362 

24 

585 

Percentage to totaJ 

34 02 

61-88 

4-10 

100 00 

(A) All jnrsons 

Not reporting 


0-28 


0-17 

Percentage leceiving education 

27-14 

29-83 

25-00 

28-72 

Percentage not receiving edu- 
cation 

72-86 

69-89 

75-00 

71-11 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

{B) Children 

Percentage receiving educa- 
tion 

76-47 

80-49 

100-00 

79-49 

Percentage not receiving educa- 
tion 

23-53 

19-51 

. • 

20-51 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100 -no 

100-00 


All 'persons receiving educa- 
tion 


Percentage receiving education 


in primary schoois 

Percentage receiving education 

88-89 

74-07 

50-00 

77-98 

in secondary schools 

Percentage receiving education 
in other educational insti- 

5-56 

15-74 

16-67 

12-30 

tutions 

5-55 

10-19 

33-33 

9-62 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Tari.e 9.2 

Peicentage dhtrilmlion of persons— children and others nof receivt7ig 
education by reasons and family income 


Reasons tor nor re- f 
eeiving eflncaUon 

t 




Monthly family 

income class (Rs.) 


\ 

<60 


60<I20 

120 and hove 

All 

A 

Cliildren 

— 

Others (-hildren 

Others Ohildrtn* Otlurs 

( h Idren 

Other 

1 

•> 

3 


4 

5 

1 ; 

1 

o 

8 


9 

Not 1 eporting 

• • 

0- 

78 



• • • • 


0 

•26 

Kin a n rial di tt’n-ul t ies 

37-50 

16 

•28 

29-17 

20-09 

27-78 

32-50 

19 

15 

Lack of facilities .. 

. . 

0- 

•78 

. . 

1-75 

. . 

. . 

1- 

33 

Doiuostic diftU iilties 

6-25 

5 

•43 

. . 

4-80 

. . 

2-50 

4 

•79 

Attendh^g to family 










enterprise 


13 

•18 

. . 

13*54 



12- 

77 

Lack of interest 

12-50 

11 

•63 

20-83 

3-49 

33-13 

17-50 

7 ■ 

71 

Others 

43*75 

51 

•92 

50-00 

56-33 

38* 79 

47-50 

53- 

99 

Total 

1 oil* 00 

loo 

M)0 

100-00 

lOfl‘00 

.. 100-00 

100-00 

lot 

•t'O 


* Th?re were no childrei in the f nnilicsii* this iui omc class. 

Of all the family niembcis aged 5 years and above, about 29 per cent, 
were receiving education and the rest were not receiving edcuation. The 
percentage of children of .5 to 14 years of age receiving education was about 
79 which shows that the families were keen on getting their children edu- 
cated. Of the total members receiving education, 78 per cent, wore in 
primary schools, about l‘{ per cent, in secondary schools and the rest were 
receiving education through other institutions, e.g. colleges, universities, 
technical institutions, literacy centres, etc. 'I’he main reasons for children 
not receiving education were reported to be financial difficulties and lack 
of interest while for adult' members such reasons were reported to be 
financial difficulties and attending to family enterprise. 

9.2. Skill atid technical training — 

Information was also obtained from individual members of the 
sampled families on posse.ssion of skill, technical education or training 
being received and the type of technical training desired. As for skill 
acquired through family tradition and not through formal education or 
training. 290 members reported possession of skill mostly in coir spinning 
and weaving. Only 2 members were receiving technical education or train- 
ing in carpentary and typewriting. Desire for technical education and train- 
ing was cxprcs.sed by 22 members and the occupations or vocations which 
they had in view were mechanism, carpet weaving, 



Chapter 10 

SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 

10.1. Introductory — 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve the 
purpose of a sickness survey as such — they were mainly intended to throw 
some broad light on how the working class families were affected by the 
incidence of sickness. No rigid definition of sickness was, therefore, at- 
tempted and the informants were asked to report all cases which they con- 
sidered as sickness. Thus, even if petty cases of sickness, e.g., headache were 
reported, they w'cre taken into account. In respect qf each member of the 
family, information was collected on each case of sickness during the re- 
ference period of GO days preceding the date of survey of the family. For 
each case of sickness details were sough't on the type of sickness, conse- 
quences, duration, details of treatment taken and sources from which 
assistance, if any, was received. To ascertain the duration of sickness and 
treatment, the date of commencement and date of termination of the sick- 
ness during the reference period were taken into consideration. 

Fhe broad types of sickness, e.g., digestive diseases, cold, etc., were 
recorded by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the informants 
themselves because in many cases no medical aid was called for and no 
attempt at diagnosis was made. If several diseases were involved in a parti- 
cular ca.se, the main disease was recorded. For gainfully occupied persons, 
information was also collected on consequences of sickness, i.e., whether 
work was stopped or not. 

10.2. Treatment and consequences of sickness — 

Table 10.1 shows the percentage distribution of cases of sicknbss 
during tbe reference period of 60 days by type, duration, treatment, source 
of assistlance and consequences on the gainfully employed members. In 
all, there were 381 cases of sickness reported among 699 members of the 
sampled families. 

Table 10.1 


Distribution of cases of sickness by type, duration, type of treatment, source 

of assistance received and consequences 


Ttem 

IVrrenta^o 


of on SOS 

1 

*> 

w 


(a) Type of Sickness 

Not reporting .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0-52 

"Dysentery diarrhoea and stomach trouble .. .. .. .. 14‘17 

Fever . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 34-38 

Smallpox, plague, cholera .. .. .. .. .. .. 0-79 

Respiratory diseases . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 -61 

Tough and cold .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0-80 

Other diseases . , . . . . . . . . . . . . 41-73 


Total .. 100-00 


o!) 
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Table 10.1 — contd. 


Ivfin 

1 



Percentage of cases 

2 

(b) Duration {during the reference period) 





Not reporting 




2*89 

Below 7 days 




32 02 

7 days to below 15 days 




27-56 

15 days to below 30 daj’^s 




9-45 

3B days to below 60 days 




S-25 

60 days 


• • 

• • 

22-83 



Total 


100-00 

(c) Type of treatment 





No treatment 


• • 

• • 

7-35 

tSelf-treatment 


• • 


4-72 

Ayurvedic treatment 


, . 

• • 

16-54 

Unani treatment 



, , 

. . 

Homoeopathic treatment 




7-87 

Allopathic treatment 


, , 

. • 

63-52 

Others 



• • 

• • 



Total 

• • 

100-00 

(d) Source of assistance received 





No assistance received 




91*86 

Friends and relatives 


, , 

• . 

0-79 

Money lender 


. • 

. . 

. . 

Employer 


. . 

. • 

0-26 

Oftiers 



, . 

3-41 

E.S.l. 




3-68 



Total 


100-00 

{e) Consequences {for gainfally occupied members of families) 




Work and normal diet stopped. . 

• • • • 



62-50 

Only work stopped 

* • • • 

• . 

. • 

20-62 

Only normal diet stopped 


. • 

• • 

24-38 

None stopped 



• • 

2-50 



Total 


100-00 


The distribution of cases by duration of sickness showed that in about 
60 per cent of the cases, the sickness lasted for less than 15 days. In about 
92 per cent, of the cases no financial assistance for treatment was received. 
Taking the cases of sickness among gainfully occupied members of the 
families, in about 73 per cent, of the cases, sickness resulted in abstention 
from work. The average duration of such absence was 10 days. 


Chapter 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 

11.1. Introductory — 

Detailed data about the condition of housing connected with the 
dwelling, mess, hotel or residential house of the sampled working class 
families were collected under this head. Information was also collected 
about the condition of the building in which the dwelling was located, 
about rooms and verandah of the dwelling, about water supply, bath, 
kitchen, and latrine and about the location of the dwelling. 

11.2. Condition of building — 

Table 11.1 shows the general characteristics of the building, such as 
type of building, ownership or type of landlord, type of structure, condi- 
tion of repairs and arrangements for sewage and ventilation. 

Table 11.1 

DistributioJi of families by g€7ieral characteristics of the building in ichich 

dtvellings were located 


Item 


Percentage 
of families 


1 


2 


(ff) Tijpp (if hvilding 


C hawl/lnistee .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5*83 

Flat .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0.83 

ludepeiulent hoii..e .. .. .. ... .. .. .. 93-34 

Others - . . . . ’ 


Total .. 100 00 


(h) OwtK^rshiji or type of landlord 

Employer 
Self 
Private 
Public bodies 


ic) Type of nirucipre 

Permanent katcha 
Pernianent pucca 
^lempora ry katcha 
Temporary pucca 
Others 


90 (K) 
10-00 


Total .. nXlOO 


81-67 

17-50 

0-83 


100-00 


Total 
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Takle 11.1 — contd. 


Item Percentage 

of familioa 

1 2 


'(<i) ('nndition of 

Gowl . . . . . . • . . . . . . 6-83 

Mtxleratcly good .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 52-60 

Bad .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 41-67 

Total .. KM) -00 


(c) Svwiige urmiigKnwnl.s 

Not reporting .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 72-50 

iSatisfa<-tory .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 10-00 

Mo<leratrf)' satisfactory ... .. .. .. .. 14-17 

Uitsjitif factory .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3-33 


Total .. 100-00 


(/) Vcnlll/Uton armngem* nts 

Not reporting 






0*83 

No ventilation 

. . 

. . 


. . 

. . 

• • 

G(jo(l 


. • 

. . 


• • 

417 

Bad 

• • 

# • 

• » 

• • 

• » 

46-67 

Tolerable 

• • 

• • 

• • 

V • 

• • 

48 33 


Total .. 100-00 


Ninety-three per cent, of the sampled families were living in indepen- 
dent; htmses, G per cent, in chawls/bnstees, and about 1 per cent, in flats. 
-Pi per cent, of the families were living in self-owned buildings 

and 10 per cent, in private buildings. A large majority of the families were 
living in katcha buildings. 

11..-1. Condition of dwelling — 

Table 11.2 gives the condition of dwellings occupied by the sampled 
families, such as number of living rooms, provision of kitchen, store, bath 
and verandah, type of lighting, source of water supply, provision and type 
of latrines, etc. For the purpose of the survey, a living room was defined 
as one which would exclude kitchen, store, etc., if separate kitchen, stores, 
etc., existed in the dwelling. For sources of water supply, if more than one 
source was being used, the one used most was taken into consideration. 
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Table 11.2 


Distribution of dwellings by various characteristics 


Item 

Percentage 


of dwellings 

1 

2 


{a) Number of living rooms in dwellings 

No living room 

Ono 

Two 

Three 

More than three 


22*50 

66*66 

9*17 

1*67 


(h) Lighiingtype 
Not reporting 
Electricity 
Kerosene 


Total .. 100*00 

0-83 

9!)-i7 



Total 


100*00 

(c) provision of kitchen 




Kitchen provided 

• • • . 

» • 

87*50 

Where not provided using — 




(i) Room in common use with other families 

. • . * 


1*07 

(ii) Part of living room 

• • . » 


0* 17 

(in) Covered or uncovered vernndah 

• • . • 

, . 


(iv) No specific part of the house . . 

. . . . 



(y) Not needed . , 

. . • • 


0*cS3 

Not reporting 

* 


0*83 


Total 


100*00 

(d) N kimber of stores 




No store room 

• • • • 


90*83 

Ono 

• • * . 


9*17 

More than one 





Tolal 


100*00 

(e) provision of bath-room 


— 


No bath-room provided 



100 00 

Where provided — 




(i) In individual use 


, , 


(ii) In common use 

. . 

. . 



(/) Provision of covered verandah 
Provided 

Not provided 



Total 


100*00 


. . 

. . 

, , 

29*17 

70*83 

(g) Source of water supply 

Tap provided 

(i) In dwelling 
(ii) Outside dwelling 

Well (with or without hand pump) 
Rivers, lakes and springs 

Others 



Total 


100*00 





6*67 

9*16 

4*17 

80*00 




Total 


100*00 


It would be seen that a majority of the dwellings were having tfwo 
living rooms with provision for separate kitchen, but no provision for 
store-room and bath-room. In a majority of the dwellings there was no 
arrangement? for tap water supply and latrines. 

L/P(D)286DofLB— 6 





TABtE — contd. 


I 


m. P i m w iti tm of latrino 

Not reporting 
No lAtBuas-peovULBd . , 

In individual use 

In oommon use with other faniliea 


ii) Type oj latrine 

N(>t reporting 
Flush system 
ITanually cleaned 


2 


417 

86-67 


9 • i'6 


Total 

• • 

lOO-OO- 



25 00 



is-m 


Total 190-00 


11.4. Distance of dwelling from important places — 

Information was also collected about the important places usually 
visited by workers and their families and the distance of such places from 
the dwellings. The intention was to find out whether essential needs and 
amenities were easily available to the workers and their families in nearby 
places. Table 11.3 gives the names of important places and percentage 
distribution of families visiting the places by distance of the places from 
their dwellings. 

Table 11.5 

Distribution of families visiting important places by distance of the places 

from their dwellings 


Percentage Percentage Percentage of families visiting the places 
Particulars of ptaees, etc. of families of families by distance 

not not , — , 


reporting 

visiting 

Less 

than 

1 mile 

1 mile 
to less 

than 

2 miles 

2 miles 
and above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Work- place of main earner 



30 00 

20-83 

49-17 

100-00 

Primary school 

, . 

, , 

80-84 

18-33 

0-83 

100-00 

Medioal-aid oentre 


0-83 

91-67 

5-83 

1-67 

100-00 

Hospital 

, , 

. , 

12-50 

16-67 

70-83 

100-00 

Plfl^'ground for children 

, , 

93-33 

500 

1*67 

, , 

100 00 

Cinema house . . 


0-83 

9-17 

44-17 

45-83 

100*00 

Shopping centre-grocery 

, , 

, , 

90-83 

9-17 


100-00 

Shopping centre- vegetables 

, , 

0*83 

71-67 

26-67 

0-83 

100-00 

Employment exchange 

1-67 

d417 

3-33 

5*83 

25-00 

100*00 

Railway Station 

1-67 

5416 


, , 

44-17 

100*00 

Bii» stop 


1*67 

79- 17 

18-33 

0-83 

100-00 

Post office 

, , 

7-60 

31-67 

49-17 

11-66 

100-00 


In a majority of cases, work-j^aces of the main earners were at a 
distance of less than 2 mire& Other important places of visit by workers 
or their families, such as school, medical-aid centre, shopping centres and 
bus stop were at a distance of less than 1 mile. 





Chaffer tJf 

EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITION^ 

12.1. Introductory — 

Information was coUectetJ in respect of employment pattern, service 
conditions, length of service,, working conditions and welfare of. sucd^i 
worker-members in the sampled workin^_ clkss families as were em]^lioyt.d 
in registered factories. In regard to employment pattern, employinOTt 
history of the members employed ih registered factories at any time during 
the preceding one year was collected for the 12 months preceding t)ie date 
of survey. In view of the long reference period, a week was prescribed as 
the recording unit. It was recognised that details of employment history 
foi one full year could not be obtained by week to week accounting in view 
of the difficulties of recall and, therefore, only a broad pattern was sought 
by combining all the periods under one particular major head during the 
preceding year on the basis of information furnished by the informant. 

With regard to working conditions and awareness of the statutory 
rig^its and privileges enjoyed by the workers, information was collected 
from the informants alone and no attempt was made by the Investigators 
to check up the details by visiting the factories, though in cases of doubt 
or conflicting opinions they had to probe in detail. For this purpose, only 
such members of the sampled families were covered as were employed' in 
registered factories on the day preceding the date of survey. Ihese included 
paid apprentices also^ 

12.2. Employment pattern — 

Table 12.1 shows the employment pattern of the employee-members 
of the sampled families classified as “Permanent” and “Others”, for a re- 
ference period of one year. 

Table 12.1 

Distribution of man-iveeks by employment status 


Employ meat parlifuilars 

Not reporting 

Percentage 

of man>weeks worked 



Pemi'^nenl 

employees 

Other 

employees 

— ^ 

Al! 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

(a) Paid emploj/ment 

(») In factories 

76-28 

71 -os 

25 77 

70-40 

(u) In other establishment 

. , 

. , 

. , 


(6) Self-employment . . 

. . 

• . 

15 77 

0*66 

{c) In employment but not at 

work 

S3 72 

27-65 

18-08 

27-23 

(d) Not in employment 

{%) Seeking work 

• • 

0-37 

40-38 

1-76 

(u) Not working but available 

for work 





(iii) Not available for work 





Total’ 

1’06‘00' 

10000 

lOO-OOi 

lOO-OO 

of oinplo.iji;9eB. 

3 

150 

5 
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There was a clear difference in the pattern for permanent and other 
employees. In the case of the former, the percentage of man-weeks in ‘self- 
employment and ‘Not in employment’ was negligible but not so in the 
case of the latter, who had a lesser quantum of paid employment; in 


12.3. Condition of work-place — 

Table 12.2 gives the opinion of the employee-members of sampled 
families (excluding those who were on out door duties), classified bv in 
dustry group, about the condition of work-places. ^ 

Table 12.2 

Percentage distribution of employee-members accordmg to opinion ex- 
pressed on condition of work-places by industry-group 


Jndustrv-Krjiip 

Condition of work- place ^ 



Manufacture 
of coir and 
coir products 

Hesl 

Tolal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Temperature, humiditff and ventilation 
Uncomfortable 

Tolerable or comfortable . . 

No particular comment 


loo-oo 

48-25 

51-75 

Total 

100 -00 

100 -00 

100-00 

Illumination 

Too dark 

Too bright 

Tolerable or good 

No i^articular comment 

2- 19 

2-92 

94 -SO 

lG(i7 

-’•(OSL 

a-.w 

9-1-40 

Total 

100- (K) 

100-00 

100-00 

Cleanliness 

Dirty 

Fair or good 

No particular comment 

5-84 

93-43 

0-73 . 

10-07 

83-33 

G-30 

93-00 

0-70 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

Sitting and standing arrangements 
Uncomfortable . . 

Comfortable 

No particular comment 

94-89 

4-38 

0-73 

100-00 

95-10 

4-20 

0-70 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of employees 

137 

6 

143 


12.4. Amenities provided — 

Relevant data collected from employee-members (excluding those whose 
place of work was their own residence) on welfare amenities provided with- 
in the compound or premises of the factory and outside are presented in 
table 12.3. 
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Table 12.3 


Percentage distribution of employee-members according to opinion ex- 
pressed on amenities provided 


Item 

Not 

repor- 

ting 

Not Provided 
provi- 
ded 

Total 

Among provided (Col. 4) considered 

< — ^ 

IJnsatis- Satis- No parti- Total 
factory factory ciilar 

comment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

liitrines and urinals 



100-00 

100-00 

13-99 

86-01 

.. 

100 00 

Bath 

. . 

94-40 

5-60 

100-00 

37 -.50 

62 -.50 

• . 

100-00 

Wash places 

. . 

41-96 

.58-04 

100-00 

8-43 

91-57 

, , 

100-00 

Orinking water 

. . 

2-10 

97-90 

*100-00 

5-71 

94-29 

, , 

100-00 

Rest shelter 

4-20 

84-61 

11-19 

100-00 

37 -.50 

.56-25 

6-25 

100-00 

Canteen 


32-87 

6713 

100-00 

14-68 

83*34 

2-08 

100-00 

Reading or recreation 

. . 

97-90 

2-10 

100-00 

33-33 

66-67 

• . 

100-00 

Co-operative stores and 
grain-shops 


100-00 


100-00 

• • 



• ♦ 

Technical training . . 

. . 

82 -.52 

17-48 

100-00 

68-00 

.32-00 

. , 

100-00 

Medical facility arran- 
ged by employers 

1-40 

5.5-94 

42-66 

100-00 

19-67 

80-33 


100-00 

Medical facility arran- 
ged t)y Employees 
State Insurance Cor- 
poration 

5 -59 

11-89 

82-52 

100-00 

22-88 

77-12 

. . 

100-00 


12.5. Statutory rights and benefits — 


Table 12.4 gives the data collected on awareness of important provi- 
sions of labour laws on the part of the employee-members of the sampled 
working class families. 

Table 12.4 

Percentage distribution of employees by rights and benefits under labour 

laws and awareness thereof 


Rights and benefits 


Percentage of employees by awareness 


Not Fully Partially Not Total 

reporting aware aware aware 


1 

2 

3 

4 

r> 

6 

Factories Act 






Maximum d iily hours of work at nor- 
mal wages 


98-60 

0-70 

0-70 

100-00 

Rato of overtime wages * . . 

. . 

41-26 

13-29 

45-45 

100 00 

Entitlement to leave with wages 

. . 

97-90 


2- 10 

100-00 

Rate of leave with wages . . 


91-61 

5-59 

2-80 

100-00 
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Payment of Wages Act 


Payment of wages at regular intervals 

. . 

95-10 

2-80 

2- 10 

100-00 

Maximum interval at which wages can 
be paid 



6-29 

85-32 

100-00 

Imposition of fines, deductions from 
wages 


44-06 

24-47 

31-47 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints . . 

. . 

56-04 

13-99 

29-37 

100 00 

Employees^ SftUe Insurance Act 
and Schen^e 

Benefit for sickness 


95-93 

2-44 

1-63 

100-00 

Benefit for temporary disablement . . 

, . 

78-05 

8-94 

13-01 

100-00 

Dependants’ benefit in case of death 

0-81 

63-42 

19-51 

16-26 

100-00 

Benefit during confinement (women 
workers only) . . 


96-77 


3-23 

100 00 

Workmen's Compensation Act 

Compensation for temporary disable- 
ment 


64-71 

23-53 

11-76 

100-00 

Conxpensation for death due to work 
accident 


82-36 

1 1 - 76 

5-88 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints . . 

• • 

70*59 

23*53 

5-88 

100-00 

Industrial Employynent {Standing 
Orders) Act 

Framing of procedures for recruit menf , 
discharge, disciplinary action, etc. 


52-86 

12-86 

34-28 

lOOOO 

Approval of proceduro 

. , 

47-86 

12-86 

39-28 

100-00 

Intimation of i)rocodures to the work- 
ers 


r>4-29 

12- J4 

33-57 

JOOOO 

Inndusbrial Dispn.fes Act 

Lay-off compensation 


93-66 

3-52 

2 - 82 

100-00 

Rate of lay-off compensation 

0-70 

24-65 

19-72 

54-93 

100-00 

Notice of retrenchment 

. , 

70-42 

18-31 

11-27 

100-00 

Retrenchment compensation 

0-70 

85-21 

9-16 

4-93 

100-00 

Employees' Provident Funds Act 
und^Scheme 

Ooritribution b}' employer 


80-00 

20-00 


100-00 

Period after which the employer's con- 
tribution becomes payable 


60-00 


40-00 

100-00 

Accumulation of interest 


60-00 

20-00 

20-00 

100-00 


12.6. Trade union membership — 

Data collected regarding association of employee-members with trade 
unions are pre.sented in table 12.5. For the purpose of the survey, a trade 
union was defined as any organisation or association of the workers which 
stood for achievement' of the workers’ economic demand.s. Such organisa- 
tions or associations might not necessarily be registered with the Registrar 
of Trade Unions or recognised by the employers. For ascertaining the 
mcinlx;rship of any trade union, only the position on the date of survey 
was taken into account. 





Table 12^ 

Distribution of employee-members according to membership af trade unions 

and other details 



Percentage of 

Item 

^amployeo 


members 

1 

2 


Membership 

Not fejKvrting .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0-7,0 

No uiiion 
If union existing: 

(a) Member . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 95* 10 

(&) Not a mentbor .. .. .. .. .. .. 4-20 


Total .. 100 00 

Subscription pcM — 

Not report ii\g or no BubscTiption 

Paying regularly .. .. .. .. .. .. 100-00 

Not paying regularly 

Total 100-00 

Eats of subscription per month 

Leas than He. 0-25 .. .. .. .. .. .. 

He. 0* 25 to UsH than Re. O-oO .. .. .. .. .. 0*73 

He. 0-50 and alK)ve .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0-74 


T otal 100-00 

Of the total employec-iucmbers, about 95 per tent, were stated to be 
the members of trade unions and were paying their subscription regularly. 
The most common rate of subscription was less than Re. 0.25. 

12.7. Length of service — 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service of 
each employee-member in the particular establi.shment in which he/ she 
was employed on the day preceding the date of survey. If the .service was 
discontinuous, then the total duration was counted from the first employ- 
ment in the establishiiient after ignoring the period of discontinuties. On 
the basis of this information, a distribution of employee-members accord- 
ing to their length of service in the particular establishment in which they 
were employed on the reference day is given in table 12.6. 

Talbe 12.6 

Percentage distribution of employee-members by industry-group and 

length of service 


Iruluslry -group 


Ij^ngth of service 


r 

Manufacture 
of coir and 
coir products 

Host 


1 


2 

3 

4 

L^ss thfi!’. 1 vc 'r 


3-65 

10-07 

4*20 

One year lo less than 5 years . . 


12-41 

10*07 

12-69 

5 years to less than 10 years 


18-25 

50 00 

19 -.68 

M) years to less than 20 years . . 


38-00 

10*00 

37-76 

20 years and above 


27-00 


25-87 


Total 

lOO-OO 

lOM-OO 

I0«)-(M) 

Number of employees 

. . 

137 

6 

143 
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By and large, the employee-members of the sampled families consti- 
tuted a stable labour force. 

12.8. Service conditions — 

In regard to service conditions, information was obtained on shift 
working, rest intervals, pay period, paid earned leave and social security 
benefits. All this information was obtained in respect of employee-members, 
* including paid apprentices, employed in registered factories on the day 
preceding the date of survey. This information was collected from the in- 
formants only and not from the establishments where they were employed. 
A person was considered to be employed if he was having a job, even though 
he might not be actually working on the reference day for such reasons as 
illness, leave, temporary lay-off, etc. Table 12.7 shows the relevant data 
collected on service conditions. 


Table 12.7 

Percentage distribution of employee-ynonbers by industry-group and 

service conditions 


Industry-group 


Service condition 

Manufac- 




ture of 



coir and 
coir 

products 

Rest 

'flTTTvTTT 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Shift working 



97-20 

Day- 

Night 

100 00 

33-33 

. . 

Evening 

Rotation 

. . 

66-67 

2-66 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

Daily rest interval 




Not reporting 

No rest interval 

. . 

• • 


Half-an-hour or less . . 
more than half-an-hour 

100-66 

100 00 

100-00 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Pay period 




Weekly 

99-27 

100 00 

99-30 

Fortnightly 

. . 


0-76 

Monthly 

0-73 


Others 

. . 



Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

Days of paid earned leave enjoyed 



5 -.59 

Not reporting 

No earned leave 

5-11 

16-67 

. . 

1 — ^10 days 

!! 37-23 

66-66 

38-46 

11 — 15 days 

16 days and above 

.57-60 

16-67 

.55-95 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

160-00 
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Almost all (about 97 per cent.) the employee-members were working 
in day shifts. In regard to daily rest intervals all the employee-members 
were enjoying more than half an hour’s daily rest interval. As regards pay- 
period, most of the employee-members were being paid weekly. Data on 
paid earned leave enjoyed by the employee-members during the calendar 
year preceding the date of survey show that alx)ut 38 per cent, of them 
enjoyed leave of 1 to 10 days and about 56 per cent, of 11 to 15 days. 

12.9. Social security benefits — ’ ' 

Data were also collected on social security benefits, e.g., under the 
Employees’ Provident Fund and the Employees’ State Insurance Schemes, 
enjoyed by the employee-members as on the date of survey. These data are 
presented in table 12.8. 

Table 12.8 

Distribution of employees by social security benefits 


iSchemf‘ 


Percentage of 
employee - mem- 
bers 


1 


Employees^ Provident Fund ScMme 

Not reporting .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0*70 

No arrangement . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 05*80 

If arrangement : 

(A) Contributing .. .. .. .. .. .. II -50 

(B) Not contributing 

(a) Not interested 

(b) Not eligible 

Total .. 100*00 


Employees'^ iSlate Insurance Scheme 

Not reporting 
No arrangement 
If arrangement : 

(a) Conlributing 
(!;) Not contributing 


S5' 13 1 
1*40 


Total .. 100*iH) 

Of the total of 143 employee-members, only about 4 per cem. were 
contributing to provident fund account either under the Employees’ 
Provident Funds Act or under voluntary Provident Fund Schemes main- 
tained by the employers. About 87 per cent, of the employee-members were 
covered by the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

Apart from the Employees' Provident Fund and Employees’ State 
Insurance Schemes, information on other social security benefits volunta- 
rily given by the employers, such as, pension, gratuity, etc., was also col- 
lected. As for gratuity, 122 employee-members out of the total of 143 re- 
ptjrted provision of a system of gratuity in the establishments where they 
were employed and the remaining reported no provision of such benefit. 
The rate of gratuity reported in most of the cases was 15 days’ pay for 
every completed year of service. 



Chapter 13 

SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 

13.1. Introductory*^ 

Under this head, information was collected i from each sampled family 
alx>ut the amount of its savings and assets held at the place of residence- 
or at the native place and total debts — both on 'family account and on 
enterprise and other purposes account — as on the date of survey. Only 
the family’s share of the assets and loans was taken into consideration if 
such assets and loans were held jointly with others. Loans taken from the 
same source but for dilfcrent purposes, as also loans taken for the same 
purpose from ‘diiferent sources, were treated as ■ separate > cases of loatis. 
Credit purchases were also considered as loans. 

13.2. Components of savings — 

Relevant data on ‘Savings’ and ‘Assets’ are presented in table 13.1. 

Table 13.1 

(A) Average amount {Rs.) of savings and assets per reporting family by 

income classes 


Savings/ AseetH 

Monthly family income class (B.s.) 

/L6() 

60— /L120 120 and 
a 

All 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

Arcrnge amount per reporting family {Bs.) 
Savinirs 

Assets 

2-46 

400-92 

83.33 

869-29 952 00 

3-16 
662 98 

Total 

403-38 

869-29 1,036 33 

666-13 

(B) Percentage distribution of savings and assets by form and income 

classes 

.ForiU of Savings/AsscLs 

MontMy family incorm^ class 

' L.60 60— 

LI 20 120 and 

above 

/'II 

1 

2 

3 4 


(i) Savings 

(a) On family account 

Life Insurance premium paid 

Provident fund — own contribution 

Provident fund — employer’s contribution 
Savings (bank, postal and cash in hand) 
Others 

0-29 

0-28 

004 

3 22 

4-83 

0- 13 
0-07 
0-07 

0-20 

Total 

0 61 

8-05 

0-47 
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Table 13.1 — contd. 


i 


2 3 4 


(f>) On enterprise and other ptirpoaos acnoimt . . 

(ii) Assists 

(rt) On family account 


I-»and 

'47 -78 

34- 12 

44-43 

38 10 

Buildings 

37-97 

50- 10 

24-15 

50-17 

Jewellery and ornaments 

10-87 

7 73 

1610 

8-88 

Others 

2-77 

1-9G 

7-27 

2 38 

Total 

99-30 

100-00 

91-95 

99-53 

(h) ()ji enterprise aiul other purposes account . . 





Grand total 

100- 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

1’otal number of reporting families 

52 

65 

3 

120 


All the sampled families reported savings and assets on the date of the 
survey. 'Fhe amount of savings per reporting family worked out to Rs. 3 
and of assets per reporting family to Rs. (>03 giving a tot'al of Rs. (>6(>. 
Titus, savings formed about 0.5 per cent, and assets about 99.5 per cent, of 
the total amount of both savings and assets held by the reporting families. 
Both .saving and a.ssets were held wholly on ‘family account’. 

13.3. Extent of savings and assets — 

Table 13.2 gives percentage distribution of families according to total 
amount of savings and assets held On the date of survey by income classes. 

rABi.E 13.2 

Percentage disirihulion of families hy total amount of savings and assets 

and income classes 


Monthly family iaoome class (Hs.) 

Amount of savings and assets , 



^.60 

60- £,120 

120 and 
above 

4 

All 

5 

1 

2 

3 

No savings and assets 

5-77 

3-08 


4-17 

Below Rs. 200 

40-39 

27-6!) 


32-50 

lla. 200 to below Rs. 500 

2.5-00 

33-85 

33-33 

30-00 

Rs. 500 to below Rs. 1 ,500 . . 

25-00 

21-54 

33-33 

23 33 

Re. J ,500 to below Rs. 2,500 . . 

3-84 

0' 15 

33 3 4 

5 83 

Rs. 2,500 to below Rs. 3,500. . 





Rs. 3,500 to below Rs. 4,500 . . 

• • 

4- 62 

. . 

2-50 

Rs. 4,500 and above 

. . 

3-07 


1-67 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


About 4 per cent, of the families had no savings and assets. Roughly 
63 per cent, of the families reported savings and assets below Rs. 500.00. 
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1‘{.4. Possession of durable articles and Iwe-slock — 

In addition to savings and assets, data were also collected on certain 
selected durable articles. The int'ention was to have an idea of the living 
habits and the level of living of the sampled working class families on the 
basis of the possession or non-possession of such articles. Table 13.3 shows 
the names and number of durable articles and live-stock possessed by the 
sampled working class families. For this purpose durable articles hired in 
or hired out* were not taken into account. 


Table 13.3 

Xnwher of families possessing selected durable articles and live-stock and 

number of articles, etc. possessed 


Durable articles and livo-ptock 

Number of 
families repor- 
ting posses- 
sion of 
articles, etc. 

Percentage 
of reporting 
families 

Total number 
of articles, 
etc. posses- 
sed 

Average 
number per 
family of 
reporting 
families 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

liable 

25 

20*83 

30 

1*20 

Chair 

30 

25*00 

46 

1*53 

Sewing machine 

1 

0*83 

I 

100 

Clock, time -piece 

6 

5*00 

0 

1*00 

Cot 

55 

45*83 

65 

1*18 

Gramophone 

1 

0*83 

1 

1*00 

Fountain pen 

37 

30 83 

46 

1*24 

Wrist watch 

6 

5*00 

6 

1 * 00 

butTalo 

21 

17*50 

34 

1*62 


It would appear from the above table that the possession of somewhat 
i:ostly durable articles, such as sewing machine, I'iine-piece, wrist watch, 
etc., were not unknown to the Avorking class families surveyed. 

13.5. Extetit of iyidebtedness — 

Table 13.4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount of 
debt' and income classes. 


Tabi.e 13.4 


Percentage distribution of families by amount of debt and income class 


Amount of debt 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

Z.fi0 

60— Z- 120 

120 ami 
above 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than Jls. 50 . . 


25*53 

16*95 


20*18 

Rs. 50 to less than Ks. 100 . . 


27*66 

16*95 

33 33 

22 * 02 

Rs. 100 to less than Rs. 150 


17 02 

20*34 


18*35 

Rs. 150 to Ies,s than Rs. 250 


12 77 

22*03 


17*43 

Rs. 250 to less t hau Rs. 500 


17*02 

20*34 

33*33 

19*27 

Rs. 500 to Jess than Hs. 1,000 



1*69 

33*34 

1*83 

Rs. 1 ,000 to less than Rs. 2,000 



1*70 


0*92 

Total 


100 00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

Total number of families reporting debt 

• • 

47 

59 

3 

109 


Taking all families together, about 42 per cent, reported debt of less 
than Rs. 100.00. 
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13.6. Purpose of loans — 

y^^cvant data on indebtedness by purpose ot loans are presented 
in table 13.5. 


Table 13.5 


Distribution of families, loans and amount of loans by purpose 


Puryiose of loans 



Percentage of 
families repor- 
ting* debt 

Percentage 
distribution 
of loans 

Percentage 
distribution of 
amount of loan 

1 



2 

3 

4 

(A) On familfj account 






Festival 

. . 

• * 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Marriage 

• . 

. . 

11-9.3 

8- IS 

15-89 

Child birth 

. . 

• . 

7*34 

8- IS 

(MO 

Funeral 

. « 

• • 

. . 

2-27 

0-51 

Sickness 

. . 

• • 

19-27 

17-73 

15-38 

Education 

. • 

. . 

1 • 83 

1-82 

5-94 

XJneiiiploymeiit or lay-off . . 

. . 

. . 

4-50 

4*55 

G02 

Meeting current deficit 

. . 

• • 

40 -.37 

4 4 -.55 

31-02 

Inherited debt 

. . 

• • 

0*92 

0-15 

8-26 

Others 


• • 

7-3.3 

0' 39 

3-36 


Total 


93-58 

94-09 

93-08 

(13) On enterprise and other purposes account 




Building 

. . 


3 -07 

4-09 

3 18 

Purchase of other assets . . 

. . 

. • 

. . 

0-40 

0-66 

Cultivation 

. . 

. • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Other family criterj>rii50 


• • 

1-83 

0-91 

2-75 

Inherited debt 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

Others 



0-92 

0-45 

0-33 


Total 


6-42 

5-91 

6-92 

Grand 

total 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Absolute totals 


109 

220 

IS. 170 
(Ks.) 


Out of the total of 120 sampled families, 109 or aliout 91 per cent, 
reported debt on the date of survey. Out of the families reporting debt 
about 94 per cent, had taken loans on ‘family account’ and the rest on 
‘enterprise and other purposes account’. 

13.7. Sources and terms of loans — 

Table 13.6 gives the percentage distribution of loans by sources,, 
nature of security, rate of interest and instalments for repayment. 
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Table 13.6 

percentage distribution of loans, by source;^, nature, of security^ rate of 
interest and type of instalment for repayment 


By source By nature of security By rate of interest By type of ipstalmeut 

(for repayment of loan) 


t ^ 

fcjoiirco of 
loan 

1 

Percen- 
tage of 
loans 

^ 

Nature of 
security 

Percen- 
tage of 
loans. 

> / 

Rate of 
interest 

' 1 

Percen- 
tage of 
loans 

r— — 

Type of 
instalment 

Percen- 
tage of 
loans 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Not report- 

0-45 

Not reporting 

15-91 

Not reporting 

41-37 



mg 






Provident fund 0*45 







Co-operative 

0-91 

No security 

76 t 83 

No interest 

47-27 

Weekly 

0 45 

society 








Employer 

0-46 

Land 

318 

Ivoss than 0% 

3 64 

Monthly 

6 36 

Mon€?y -lender 

(5-36 

Ornaments 

12-27 

6% to less than 8 -18 

Quarterly 

. . 



and jewellery 

m% 




Shop keeper 

16-36 

Others 

7-27 

12i% to less 

9-09 

Half yearly 

. . 





than 25% 




Friends and 

53- 18 



25% to less 

1*82 

Yearly 

. « 

relatives 




than 50% 




Others 

22-28 



50% and above 14* 09 

Others 

51 • 82 

Total 

100 00 


100- 00 


100-00 


100- 00> 


A large portion (53 per cent.) of loans were taken from friends and 
relatives. Seventy •seven per cent, of the loans were taken against no secu- 
rity. About 47 per cent, of the loans were taken without interest. Interest 
at the rate of 50 per cent, or more was paid in case of about 14 per cent, of 
ihe loans. About 6 per cent, of the loans were to be repaid in monthly 
instalments. 




Chapter 14; 

SOME IMPORTANT FINDINGS 
Family characteristia^y income- and' expenditnire-r^ 

The est^rmated' number of families of industrial workers satisfying the 
survey definition worked out in Alleppey centre to- 3 thousand; Of the 
total families, 2' per cent, consisted of‘ single member, 15 per cent, of two. 
to three members, 30 per cent?, of four to five members, 33 per cent, of six 
to seven members and' the remaining 20 per cent, consisted of more' than. 
7‘ members. By. family type, only, 2 per cent, consisted of. unmarried earner, 
husband or wife, i.e., single workers, with dependants living elsewhere. 
Others in- order were tlio.se consisting of husband, wife and children (41 
per cent,),, husband, wife, children and other members (29 per cent,), un- 
married earner and other members (13 per cent.), husband and wife (1 per 
cent.) and re.st. (14 per cent.). 

The average size of the family was 5,62 persons. Of these, 1.38 were 
earners, 1.05 earning dependants and 3.19 non-earning dependants. Of the 
earners, 1.15 were adult male and, 0.23 adult female. About 45 per cent, 
of the families had only one earner and one or more earning dependants. 
On an average, a family had 3.19 dependants living with it. The number 
of dt>pendani« living- elsewhere was negligible. 

The average monthly income worked ont to Rs. 7,8.23 per family and 
R's. 1 4t08' per capita. The largest number of families (34 per cent, of total) 
came within the income class- ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’. The families with 
an income of ‘Rs. 210 and above’ per month formed only about 1 per cent, 
of the total. Broadly, the income of large-sized- families was higher. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 78.23 per family, income from 
paid employment accounted for Rs. 62.31 or 80 per cent,, income from 
self-employment for Rs. 8.44 or 11 per cent, and income from “Other 
sources” such as rent from land, house, pension, cash assistance, gifts, con- 
cessions, etc,, for Rs. 7.48 -or 9 per cent. Men contributed the largest 
amonait to the average monthly family income from paid employment and 
other sources. 

The average monthly expenditure for current living was Rs. 97.30 per 
family, Rs. 17.49 p>cr capita and Rs, 21.71 per adult consumption unit. 
The average expenditure per capita and per adult consumption unit gene- 
rally increased with a rise in the family income. 

Of the average monthly expenditure of Rs. 97.30 per family, con- 
sumption expenditure accounted for Rs. 95.94, the rest being accounted for 
by non-consumption outgo like interest on loans and remittances to de- 
pendants. Expenditure on food worked to Rs. 59.11 or 62 per cent, of the 
total consumption expenditure. The proportion of expenditure on food 
to total consumption expenditure showed only small variations from the 
overall average with a rise in family income, the only exception being the 
highest income class. 

An analysis of the nutritive contents of the food-stuffs consumed, on 
an average, by a working class family in Allepj>ey revealed that the over- 
all nutritive value of the diets was poor and needed improvement. In- 
creased intake of wheat, mixed cereals, leafy vegetables and fruits would 
help to overcome the deficienciee in respect of calories, calcium, fat, iron 
and vitamins ‘A’, ‘B’, and ‘C’. 
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14.2. Additional aspects of level of living — 

As already stated in Chapter 8, the additional aspects of level of living 
relate only to the sampled families and no estimates have been built up on 
the basis of data collected in regard to these aspects. Among industrial 
workers in Alleppey 20* per cent, of all members (aged 5 years and above) 
were illiterate and about 76* per cent, had received education upto or 
below primary standard. About 29 per cent, of family members surveyed 
were receiving education. Among children (5 to 14 years of age) this per- 
centage was about 79. The reasons for not receiving education in case of 
children were mainly financial difficulties and lack of interest. 

Fever v.'as the main sickness reported. Allopathic treatment in cases of 
sickness was the most popular one among the families. 

A majority of working class families were living in independent 
mostly katcha built self owned houses. The accommodation occupied by 
them generally consisted of two living rooms with provision for separate 
kitchen but no provision for store and bath. In most cases there were no 
arrangements for tap water supply and latrines. Important places usually 
visited by the working class families for their essential needs and amenities, 
e.g., shopping centres, bus stop, school and medical aid centre were in most 
cases at a distance of less than one mile from their dwellings. 

A majority of the employee-members of the sampled families were in, 
permanent employment in factories. About 83 per cent, of the employees 
had a length of service of 5 years or more in the same establishment and 
thus they constituted a stable labour force. About 97 per cent, of the em- 
ployee-members were working in day shifts and about 3 per cent, in differ- 
ent shifts by rotation. All the employee-members were enjoying a daily 
rest interval of more than half an hour. Most of tbem were being paid 
weekly. Paid earned leave was being enjoyed by a majority of them. A 
large majority of them were covered by the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme. 

All the families reported assets and savings on the date of survey. 
Savings formed 0..5 per cent, and assets 95.5 per cent, of the total amount 
of savings and assets. The average amount of savings and assets per report- 
ing family on die date of survey worked to Rs. 3 and Rs. 663 respectively. 
Roughly 63 per cent, of the families reported savings and assets below 
Rs. 500. 

About 91 per cent, of the families surveyed reported debt on the date 
of survey. The outstanding loans were mostly on “family account”. 


■"Estimated. Figure*. 



APPENDIX 1 

List of Centres covered under Family Living Surveys among industrial 

Workers dating 1958-59 


Factory Centres 

27. Amritsar 

1. Digboi 

28. Yamunanagar 

2. Jamshedpur 

29. Jaipur 

3. Monghyr-Jamalpur 

30. Ajmer 

4. Bombay 

31. Delhi 

5. Ahmedabad 

32. Srinagar 

6. Nagpur 

B. Alining Centres 

7. Bhavnagar 

33. Jharia 

8. Sholapur 

34. Kodarma 

9. Bhopal 

35. Noamundi 

10. Indore 

36. Balaghat 

11. Gwalior 

37. Gudur 

12. Madras 

38. Barbil 

13. Madurai 

39. Raniganj 

14. Coimbatore 

40. Kolar Gold FieM 

15. Guntur 

C. Plantation Centres 

16. Hyderabad 

41. Labac 

17. Sambalpur 

42. Rangapara 

18. Kanpur 

43. Mariani 

19. Varanasi (Banaras) 

44. Doom Dooma 

20. Saharanpur 

45. CoorKX)r 

21. Calcutta 

46. Darjeeling 

22. Howrah 

47. Jalpaiguri 

23. Asansol 

48. Chikmagalur. 

24. Bangalore 

49. Ammathi 

25. Alleppey 

50. Mundakkayam 

26. Alwaye 
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APPENDIX II 

Average monthly expenditure — item-wise per family 



Item 

Single-member families 


All families 

^ 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 
expendi- 
ture per 
family 
of all 
families 
(Rs.) 

f — 

Number of 
reporting 
families 

Average 

expendi- 

ture 

per family 
of all 
fa^milies 
(Rs.) 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

(a) Consumption Expenditure 






Food, beverages, etc. 







Cereals and products 






Paddy 


• • 

. • 

. . 

1 

000 

Rice 


• • 

6 

908 

358 

28 32 

Wheat 


• • 

1 

0*02 

10 

001 

Wlieat atta 


# • 

• • 

• • 

3 

0 01 

J(^war 


• 

• 9 

, , 

1 

0 0) 

Barley 


• • 

9 9 

. • 

3 

0 00 

Barley atta 


. . 


. • 

1 

O'OO 

Pea 


• • 


, • 

4 

0 01 

(.’hira 


• • 


• • 

3 

001 

Other rico 


• 9 


• 9 

10 

0 IS 

iSuji, rawa 


• • 


ft • 

1 

0 0) 

Bread 


• • 


ft • 

25 

004 

Biscuit 


• • 


• 9 

21 

0 01 

Tapioca 


• • 

5 

0-50 

305 

1-46 

C rinding and other charges . . 

• • 

1 


11 

00 » 

bubdotal: cereals and products 

9 9 

6 

10- 2'^ 

358 

30- 12 


Pulses and products 






Arhar 

• • • • • « 

9 9 

3 

009 

163 

0 IS 

Oram 

• • • • • s 

9 9 

• • 

. • 

25 

005 

Mooug 

• • ■ • f • 

9 9 

1 

003 

43 

0*09 

i.’id 

9 9 • • 9 9 

9 9 

• • 

• • 

2 

0 03 

Pea 

9 9 9 9 9 9 

9 9 

• . 

• • 

1 

003 

Other pulses 

9 9 9 9 9 9 

9 9 

. • 

• . 

1 

0 03 

Pulse products 

9 9 

3 

004 

115 

007 

8ub-total: pulses and products • • 

9 9 

4 

016 

214 

0*33 


Oil seedst oils and fats 






Mustard oil 


9 9 

• • 


2 

002 

Coconut oil 


9 9 

6 

0-37 

351 

0-93 

Giiiffelly oil 


9 9 

• • 

• • 

1 

000 

Vanaspati 


9 9 

• 9 

• • 

2 

000 

Other fats 


9 9 

» • 

• # 

1 

009 

bub-total: oil seeds, oils and fats 

9 9 

6 

0-37 

353 

0-93 


76 
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APPENDIX ll—contd. 




1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Meat^ fish and egqa 

Goat moat 

• • 

• • 



22 

0 15 

Beef 



• • 

• • 

2 

0 23 

62 

0*26 

Mutton 

• • 


, , 

, , 

, , 

. , 

21 

0 o .> 

Pork 

• • 


. , 


1 

004 

2 

0 0) 

Poultry 

• • 


. . 

• , 

• . 

. , 

1 

0 01 

Other meat 

• • 


, , 

• • 

, , 

. , 

3 

0 00 

Fresh fish 

• • 

• • 


• • 

6 

1-27 

353 

3 52 

Dry fish 

• a 

• • 


• « 

4 

005 

103 

0 11 

Egg hen 

• • 

• • 

, , 

• a 

1 

012 

51 

0 IS 

Egg duck 



•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

19 

0 03 

Kub-total: moat 

, fish and eggs 

•• 

• • 

6 

1*71 

356 

4*31 

Milk (cow) 

Milk and prodiicU 

• « • • 


• a 

2 

0 28 

121 

1*31 

Curd 

• . 

, , 

, , 

• a 

• • 

• • 

2 

0 0) 

Lassi 

, , 


, , 

• • 

• • 

. . 

30 

00> 

Ghee (cow) 

• • 

, , 

, . 

• • 

, . 

. . 

3 

0 01 

Powdered milk 

. , 


, , 

• a 

1 

008 

11 

0 0) 

Other milk and product® 

. • 

• • 

• • 

3 

0-73 

57 

0*74^ 

6ub4otal: milk and products 

• • 


5 

107 

187 

2* 16 


Condiments and spice^a 

Salt 


• # 

6 

004 

358 

0*11 

Turmeric 


• a 

• • 

• • 

6 

0 03 

319 

0-07 

Chillies — green 


• s 



6 

0*15 

3v)7 

0 22 

Chillies — dry 


• • 

• • 


6 

0-34 

357 

M3 

Tamarind 

• • 


• • 


3 

0 1>3 

213 

0 20 

Onion 

• • 

• • 

• • 


6 

008 

351 

0 20 

Garlic 

• • 

• • 



2 

001 

173 

0 01 

Coriander 

• • 

• • 



4 

0 05 

323 

0 21 

Ginger 

• • 



• • 

2 

0 01 

03 

0 02 

Pepper 

• • 

• • 

• # 

• • 

2 

0-02 

00 

0 02 

Methi 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


112 

0 02 

Saffron 

• • 

• • 

• • 


2 

0*02 

14 

001 

Mustard 

• ♦ 

• • 

• m 

• • 

6 

003 

308 

0-07 

Jira 

• « 

« • 

m m 

• • 

4 

005 

219 

007 

M ixed spices 

• • 


• • 

• • 

. . 


9 

0*01 

Other spices and condiments 

• • 

• • 

3 

0*15 

76 

0*16 

Sub-total: condiments and spices 

• • 

• • 

6 

1-01 

358 

253 
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APPENDIX \l—tontd. 



1 



2 

s 

4 


Vc^etab^^s and produces 

Potato 

• • 

• • 

2 

007 

86 

008 

Carrot, beet 


• • 

• m 

• • 

• • 

2 

000 

Arum 

• • 

m • 

• m 

1 

002 

123 

0-07 

Other root vegetables 

• # 

* • 

. . 

. » 

■9 9 

17 

001 

Briujal 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

16 

001 

Cabbage . . 


• • 

• • 

• « 

• • 

3 

000 

Jaek-fniit 


. • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4 

000 

Ladies iinger 


• • 

. • 

2 

0 01 

72 

0 00 

Tomato 


• • 

• • 

♦ • 

• • 

4 

0-00 

(hicumber 


• • 

, , 

• • 

• 9 

7 

0-00 

Pumpkin . . 


. • 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

05 

004 

(lourd 


, , 

. • 

• • 

9 9 

41 

004 

Karela 

• • 

. , 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

12 

000 

Bean 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. • 

1 

000 

Pea 

• • 

• 0 

• • 

2 

001 

26 

0-02 

(3ther non-leafy vegetables 


• # 

• • 

1 

003 

163 

0«41 

Palak 


• ♦ 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

0-00 

Amaranth, chalai . . 


, • 

. • 

1 

• • 

3 

0-00 

Other leafy vegetables 



. • 

. • 

• • 

7 

0-01 

Pickles, etc. 


. , 

• . 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-00 

Other vegetables 


• • 

• » 

1 

002 

5 

001 

•Sub -total : vegetables and products 

• • 

• • 

4 

010 

273 

0-76 

Fruits and produefa 

Banana 


9 9 

3 

0-43 

202 

0-40 

Orange 


• • 

9 9 

1 

005 

17 

0 03 

Ijcmon 


• • 

, • 

• • 

. . 

3 

0*00 

Mango 


• • 

9 9 

1 

003 

23 

0-03 

Jack-fruit 


• 9 

9 9 

• . 

. • 

3 

001 

(yoconut . . 


• 9 

• • 

5 

0*69 

349 

2-42 

Papaya 


• • 

• « 

• • 

• • 

2 

000 

])ried fruits 


• • 

• • 

• • 

. • 

4 

001 

Otlier fruits 


• • 

• 9 

1 

001 

3 

0-00 

Sub-total :Fruits and products 

• • 

9 9 

8 

1-21 

359 

2-90 

Sugar, honey, etc. 

Sugar — crystal 

• • 

9 9 

6 

0-24 

243 

0-67 

Sugar — deshi 


• • 

9 9 


• • 

68 

0*34 

(^ur 


• • 

9 9 

2 

0-42 

183 

Ml 

Honey 


• « 

9 9 

• • 

9 • 

2 

000 

Sugar candy 



9 9 

• • 

• • 

2 

000 

Others 


•• 

9 9 

2 

0 04 

91 

0-39 

Sub-total: sugar, honey, etc. 


•• 

•• 

8 

0-70 

356 

2-51 
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APPENDIX ll—contd. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

9 



• 



Toa leaf . . 

• % 

• • 

6 

0-32 

349 

0-99 

Coffee-powder 

• • 

» k 

• • 

•• 

19 

0-06 

Sub-total : non-alcoholic beverages 

• • 

• a 

5 

0 32 

352 

1*05 

Prepared meah^ etc. 







Meals 

• • 

• • 

3 

4-02 

174 

3.36 

Snacks — saltish 

• • 

• • 

8 

305 

338 

3*60 

Snack — sweet .. 

• • 

• • 

5 

0-91 

223 

0*84 

Hot drink — toa 

. « 

• « 

8 

2*92 

344 

3 39 

Hot drink — -coffee . . 

• • 

• • 


. , 

36 

0*18 

Toffee 

• • 

# • 

• • 

. a 

2 

0-00 

Cold drink 

• • 

• • 

1 

002 

33 

0-04 

Others 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

7 

0-02 

Sub-total: prepared meals, etc. 

• • 

« a 

8 

10*92 

330 

11 43 

Totai-food 

• M 

• • 

8 

27-83 

360 

69-11 

Pan, supati, etc. 







Pan leaf , . 

• m 

• • 

3 

0*27 

255 

0-35 

pan -finished « • . • 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-03 

1 

0*00 

Sup in • • « « « • 

• • 

• • 

3 

0*22 

255 

0-37 

Lime 

• • 

• # 

2 

•• 

226 

001 

Sub total: pan, supari, etc. 

« • 

• • 

3 

5Q 

b 

255 

0*73 

Tobacco and products 







Bidi ^ 

• • 


4 

0-84 

278 

1-50 

Cigar jitte 

. « 

• • 

2 

0-04 

24 

0-08 

Cigar, cheroot •• •• 

• • 

# 9 

• • 

.. 

16 

0-04 

Chewing tobacco 

• • 

# • 

1 

0*02 

227 

0-31 

Lo if tobacco • • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


1 

O' 00 

Snuff 

. « 

• • 

• • 

• • 

20 

0-06 

Others 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

1 

0-00 

Sub-total: tobacco and products 

• • 

• • 

5 

0'9() 

336 

1*99 

Alcoholic beverages, etc. 







Toddy neora 

• • 

9 9 

2 

0-41 

67 

0»70 

Country liquor •• •• 

Others 

• • 

* a 

9 9 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

1 

0-03 

0-01 

Sub- total : alcoholic beverages, etc. 

a a 

•• 

2 

0-41 

68 

0-74 

Total : tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants . 

• 

•• 

1-S3 

•• 

3* 10 

Total : food, bevoragos, eto. . . 


8 

29*66 

360 

62*57 

(i) Food 

• • 


8 

27-83 

360 

69- 11 

(u) Tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants 


• • 

1*83 

•• 

3*46 
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APPENDIX ll—tdntd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

i FUJU. AND lilGMt 

(m-T^ 

Firejf^nd chips 

• • 

6 

0-90 

349 

2 96 

8&W duert . . . . • . < < 

• d 

• 9 

. • 

4 

0 01 

Kerosene oil-MTuel . . . < 

• • 

9 9 

• • 

5 

0-92 

Kerosene oil — ^lighting 

• • 

8 

0-42 

346 

l()l 

Candles 

• m 

1 

006 

99 

9-18 

Match box 


8 

0-20 

345 

0-26 

Other oils used for lighting . . 

• « 

9 9 

9 9 

37 

006 

Others 

• « 

• 0 

9 0 

22 

009 

Total; fuel and light 

• • 

8 

1*58 

360 

4-66 

Housing 

Rent for housing, tie. 

Rent fop residential house . . , . 

• « 

2 

6*45 

29 

0-35 

Rent for residential land . . • • 

• • 

9 9 

• • 

9 

006 

House rent owned/free • • • • 

• 0 

3 

108 

318 

311 

Rent for lodging in hotel , • • • 

• • 

1 

019 

1 

0 00 

Sub-total: rent for housing, etc. • • 

• • 

6 

1*72 

351 

3-51 

House repairs and upkeep 

Repairs •• •• •• •• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

15 

1-66 

White-washing 


• * 

• • 

1 

002 

Others •• •• •• •• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

I 

002 

Sub-total: house repairs and ui^eep . . 

• V 

•• 

• • 

17 

162 

Furniture, etc. 

Mat, mattress, durrie 

• m 

1 

0-23 

71 

0-37 

Sofa, couch . • • • • • 

• • 

9 9 

• 9 

1 

006 

Ohair •• •• •• •• 

• • 

9 9 

0 0 

1 

0*01 

Others . • • • • • • • 

• • 

9 9 

9 9 

2 

0*00 

Repair and maintenance • • • • 

• 0 

9 9 

• 0 

1 

0 oo 

Sub-total: furniture, etc. 

• • 

1 

0-23 

74 

0-43 

Household appliances and utilities 

Box, trunk 

• • 

0 0 

• • 

1 

oo2r 

Utensil, earthenware 

• • 

• 0 

• 0 

92 

0I» 

Utensil — iron 

• • 

0 • 

9 9 

4 

0-03 

Utensil — stainless steel 

• • 

• 9 

9 9 

1 

0*00 

Utensil — ^bell metal • • • • 

• 9 

9 9 

9 9 

2 

002 

Utensil — aluminium 

m m 

9 9 

9 9 

16 

0*05 

Utensil — copper 

9 9 

1 

249 

4 

0-21 
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APPENDIX ll—contd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Household apjpliances and utilites — contd. 






Utensil — bru »9 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 

003 

Glassware ,, 

• • 

1 

0-06 

66 

010 

Enamelware ,, 

• • 

1 

013 

22 

0 06 

Ohinaware 

• • 

2 

013 

27 

006 

Bucket . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

000 

Broi^m 

# • 


• • 

6 

001 

Iioca •• •• •• •• 

• • 

• • 

• 9 

3 

001 

Rope, string 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6 

000 

Cutlery 

• • 

• • 

• • 

8 

001 

Oven (earthen, iron made) . . 

• • 


• • 

2 

001 

i»ther electrical appliances . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

, , 

Lantern, lamp 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9 

001 

Other household appliances . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

11 

001 

Bent for household appliances 

• • 

• • 

■ • 

2 

000 

Repair and mxintenance of household appliances 

• * 

• • 

7 

002 

Sub-total: household appliances and utilities 

• • 

2 

2*81 

165 

0-84 

HouMhold services 






Sweeper ,, .. 

• • 

1 

003 

1 

0 00 

buD-total: household services • • 

• • 

1 

003 

1 

0 00 

Total: housing . • • • • • 

• • 

7 

4-79 

357 

6-40 

Clothing, bedding, etc. 






Beady-made clothing 






3j^hoti •• •• •• •• 

• • 

• • 


1 

001 

Lungi . . • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

0 00 

Trousers . . 

• a 

• e 

• • 

1 

0 00 

Ganji, banian 

• • 

1 

oil 

26 

008 

Towel •• •• •• «• 

• • 

• • 

. . 

1 

000 

Mulmul 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

001 

Other shirting and coating • . • • 

• • 


• » 

1 

001 

Other gannents 

• • 

• • 

9 • 

1 

000 

Sub- total: ready-made clothing • • 

e • 

1 

0-11 

31 

on 

Non-ready-made clothing 






IDhoti •• •• •• •• 

• • 

2 

201 

87 

0-90 

Lungi •• •• •• •• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

44 

0-48 

iFrousers •• •• •• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

16 

0-14 
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APPENDIX 11— contd. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Non-r tody -made clothing— 

Half-pants 

-contd. 

• • 

• • 

1 

002 

Bush -shirts 

• • 


• • 

• • 

5 

008 

Shirt-Kamij, Kurta 

• • 


• m 

• • 

23 

0 32 

Ganji, banian . • • • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

4 

0 01 

Sari • • • • • • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

0 

0-30 

Blouse, choli 

• • 


• * 


50 

0-40 

Chemise . . 

• * 


• • 

• m 

6 

0-02 

Bodice, brassiere 

• • 



• • 

11 

002 

Doppata, urani 

• • 


1 

3 41 

6 

0-12 

Frocks 

• • 




18 

016 

Undergarments (underwear, langot) 





4 

001 

Towel 



2 

0*81 

43 

oil 

Shawl, wrapper, scarf 

• • 



• • 

2 

001 

Longeloth 

• • 


• • 

. . 

7 

005 

Miilmul 

• • 


» • 

• • 

20 

0-23 

Satin 

• • 


• • 


1 

0 01 

Poplin 

• • 


• • 


12 

013 

Otlicr shirtings and coatings . . 

• • 


1 

0-39 

61 

0-63 

Other cloths 

• • 


• • 

• m 

62 

0*92 

Other garments 



• • 


6 

0-06 

Other knitted garments 

• • 


• • 

# • 

1 

001 

Other miscellaneous clothings 

• • 



• • 

2 

O-Ol 

Sub-total; non-roady-made clothing 

• • 

* . 

1 

6*62 

172 

614 

Bedding 

Pilloiw • « • • • • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

1 

000 

Sub- total: bedding . . • • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

1 

000 

Footwear 

Shoes • • • • • • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

1 

0*02 

Chappal , • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 

004 

Slipper 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

4 

005 

Sub- total: footwear . , 

• • 

• . 



8 

oil 


Miscellaneous 

liaundry . . 

• • 

• • 

3 

0-22 

19 

004 

Washerman 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6 

0-48 

206 

0-53 

Washing soap 

• • 

. • 

• » 

8 

0*49 

358 

0-79 

Soda 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

, , 

21 

001 

Soda chips and powder 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 


4 

0.00 
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APPENDIX II— con td. 


X 


1 



2 

3 

4 

6 

M iscellaneotts—conid . 

Dyeing 

• • 

• • 


• • 

71 

002 

Tailoring, mending, darning • • 

• • 

• » 

2 

0-27 

136 

0-67 

Others 

• • 

• » 

• • 

ft ft 

261 

OIT 

Repair and maintenance of footwear 

• • 

• • 

• • 

ft ft 

1 

000 

Others 

• • 

• • 

5 

007 

3 

000 

Sub-total: miscellaneous 

• • 

• • 

8 

1*53 

360 

2- 13 

Total: clothing, bedding, etc. 

Mtsobllaneotts 

• • 

• • 

8 

8-26 

360 

7 49 

Medical care 

Doctor’s fee 

» • 

• • 

# • 

ft ft 

3 

00» 

Medicine .. .. •« 

# • 

• • 

1 

0-32 

179 

2-37 

Nurse, midwife 

• m 

» • 

• • 

ft ft 

1 

001 

Euiployoos’ State Insurance premium 

♦ • 

8 

101 

299 

1-40 

Others 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4 

001 

Sub-total : medical care . , 

• • 

• • 

8 

1-33 

336 

3-93 

Personal care 

Hair oil, pomade hair cream 

• • 

• • 

7 

0-62 

342 

0-93 

Hair lotion, shampoo, etc. 

• • 

# • 

• • 

. • 

2 

000 

Barber 

• « 

• m 

4 

0-31 

335 

105 

Toilet soap .. 

• • 

• • 

5 

0 16 

270 

0-38 

Comb, hair brush . . 

• • 

• 0 

1 

0-01 

130 

0-07 

Mirror 

• « 

• « 

• • 

• . 

16 

003 

Face powder 



1 

Oil 

45 

015 

Tooth-paste 

• • 

• « 

9 9 

• • 

5 

002 

Tooth-brush 

• c 

• • 

9 9 

. • 

2 

001 

Blade • • • % • . 

• • 

• • 

1 

003 

so 

0-02 

Scent and perfumes 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

27 

003 

Sub-total: personal care 

• • 

•• 

7 

113 

359 

2-75 

Educaiion and reading 

School and college fees 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• • 

23 

01» 

Book-school 

• • 

• m 

* • 

ft ft 

71 

0-26 

Book-general 

• • 

• • 

• » 

ft ft 

12 

0-02 

Stationery — all kinds 

m m 

• • 

• • 

. • 

31 

002 

Private tuition • • 

9 • 


• « 

• • 

9 

005 

Newspaper 

• • 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

27 

018 

Periodicals and journal 

• . 

% • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

28 

0-08 

Library charges 

• • 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

25 

0-02 

Others 

c • 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

3 

O-Ol 

Sub-total: education and reading 

• • 

• • 

• •• 

ft ft 

144 

0-83 
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APPENDIX ll-^cotild. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Recreation and amusement 

OSu>ioix^& •• •• •• 

3 

015 

119 

O' 32 

Toy •• •• •• •• 

1 

009 

31 

004 

Theatre . . 

• • 

• • 

1 

000 

Musical and dance performances 

* • 

• • 

1 

000 

Musical instrument — others (tabla, dholak, etc.) 

• • 

• ■ 

1 

003 

Chance games and lottery . . 

1 

003 

21 

007 

Others 

• • 

• • 

1 

000 

Sub-total: recreation and amusement . . . . 

3 

0-27 

139 

0-46 


Transport, etc. 


Bail 

a • • e 


• • 

1 

001 

Bus . . 

• • • • 

3 

1-94 

147 

O' 89 

Rickshaw 

« • • • 

• • 

• • 

1 

000 

Water transport 

* • • • 

• • 

• • 

11 

004 

Taxi 

• • • • 

• 0 

a e 

1 

001 

Bicycle hire . . 

* s • • 

0 0 

* • 

16 

004 

Repair charges 

• • • • 

0 0 

0 0 

3 

010 

Other expense of owned transport equipment . . 

0 0 

0 0 

1 

000 

Postage . . 

• • • • 

0 0 

• • 

41 

003 

Sub-total: transport, etc. . . 

• « 0 9 

3 

1-94 

176 

112 

Subscription, etc. 






Trade union 

• 0 0 0 

6 

0-35 

327 

029 

Religious 

• • • • 

4 

0-46 

129 

O' 40 

Gift and charity 

• • • • 

4 

3*90 

202 

426 

Ceremonial not elsewhere covered 

• • • • 

• • 

. . 

2 

004 

Others 

• • • • 

0 0 

0 ¥ 

25 

006 

Bub* total: subscription, etc. . , 

• • • • 

8 

4-70 

349 

605 

Personal effects, etc. 






Ornaments (other than precious) metal 

• • 

• • 

2 

0-02 

Ornaments — glass , . 

0 0 0 0 

• • 

• ■ 

1 

000 

Ornamonts—plastio 

0 0 0 0 

• • 

• 0 

10 

001 

Watch 

0 0 0 0 

• • 

0 0 

2 

050 

Fountain pen 

0 0 0 0 

■ • 

■ * 

13 

004 

Umbrella 

0 0 0 0 

1 

057 

10 

019 

R^^pair and maintenance 

• m e • 

1 

O' 01 

3 

000 

Other miscellaneous expenses 

• • « • 


• • 

3 

000 

Sub-total: personal effects, eto. 

0 0 0 0 

2 

068 

36 

O' 70 

Total: miscellaneous 

0 0 0 0 

• • 

9-95 

• • 

1490 

Total: consumption expenditure 

0 0 0 0 

• • 

54*24 

• 0 

95 94 
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APPENDIX ll—contd. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


(6) Non-coasuinption expenditure 
Taxes 


income tftx •« •« ^4 •• 

• 4 

4 4 

1 

0-02 

Municipal tax 

• • 

• 4 

2 

ool 

Others •• •* •• *4 *4 

• • 

• • 

4 

0-01 

Suh-total* taxes •• •• •• •• 

•• 


7 

004 

Interest, litigation and remittanGza 

Interest paid on loail . , .4 • # 

• • 

* 4 

I5l 

1-10 

Elxpenditure on litigation • « 4 • 4 * 

• e 

• • 

2 

0-10 

Remittance to dependants . . 

• • 

• • 

8 

0-12 

Sub-total: interesti litigation and I'emittanc^s 4 • 

4 • 


167 

1-32 

Savings and investments 

Ornaments — gold . . . , . . 

• • 

• • 

3 

0-70 

Oi'naments — silver , . . . , , , , 

• • 

. • 

4 

0-06 

Provident fund contribution * « ,4 

1 

0-23 

12 

0-10 

Loan advanced , * , . , . 

• • 

• e 

1 

0-03 

Others •• •• •# •• •• 

•• 

• • 

40 

1*18 

Sub-total: savings and investments . . * . 

1 

0-23 

68 

2*07 

Debts repaid 

Debts repaid • • • • •« 

1 

0-86 

86 

3-77 

Sub-totali debts repaid . • , * 

1 

0-66 

86 

8-77 

Total: non- consumption expenditure , , 

• - 

0-89 

•• 

7*20 

SUMMARY 

{a) Consumption expenditufe 

Food 

8 

2t-83 

360 

59*11 

Tobxcco, pan, supari and intoxicants . , 

• • 

1*83 

. , 

3-46 

Fuel and light 

8 

1-58 

360 

4-68 

Housing .. .. 

7 

4-79 

357 

6-40 

Clothing# bedding, eto. .. .4 

8 

S'26 

3(K) 

7-49 

Miscellaneous •• •• •• 

• 4 

9-95 

•• 

14-90 

Total 

• • 

64-24 

• • 

95-94 

(h) non-consumption expenditure 

Taxes, interest and litigation 

4 4 

• • 

4 • 

1-24 

Remittance to dependants , , ,4 

• • 

• • 

8 

0-12 

Savings and investment ,, 

1 

0-23 

58 

2-07 

Debts repaid 

1 

0*66 

85 

3-77 

Total 

•• 

0-89 

•• 

7-20 


L/P(D)286DofLB— 550^ 13-8-65--- GIPS 





